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TO 
THE   MEMORY   OF   THE   DEAD 

A  HoTtus  Siccus 


Through  the  kindness  of  the  Publishers  this  collection 
of  the  poems  of  "  Eva,"  edited  by  Seumas  Mac  Manus,  is 
now  given  to  the  public.  An  edition  was  issued  in  San 
Francisco  in  1877,  but  it  was  very  incomplete  ;  the  present 
one  contains  all  her  best  poems.  It  is  to  be  hoped  that 
the  book  will  find  its  way  into  the  hands  of  many  a  Celt, 
at  home  and  in  exile,  embracing  as  it  does  the  "  deep  thoughts 
and  feelings  "  of  a  patriot  poetess — now  the  sole  survivor 
of  that  brilliant  band  of  writers  who  in  "  other  days  " 
brought  "  a  new  soul  into  Ireland."  To  the  collection,  as 
prepared  by  the  authoress,  I  have  ventured  on  her 
presumed  permission  to  add  an  unpublished  poem,  entitled 
"  Tenebra,"  written  {in  April,  1906)  not  long  after  an 
event  that  was  to  her  the  most  sorrowful  of  her  life.  This 
poem  is  the  last  in  the  volume,  and,  like  the  first,  is  sad 
and  pensive  with  remembrance  of  the  dead. 

WILLIAM  HICKEr. 

St.  Mary's, 

Settle,  Torkshire. 
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FOREWORD 

Ireland,  ever  ancient  and  always  new,  old  two  thou- 
sand years  ago  yet  young  yesterday  and  to-day,  like  the 
fabled  bird  renews  her  youth  in  every  generation. 

As  in  our  old  stories  the  beguiled  adventurers  seek  at 
the  ends  of  earth  the  treasure  which,  when  they  had 
vowed  to  find  it,  was  beneath  their  feet,  Lo !  here 
indeed  is  that  Land  of  Everlasting  Youth  for  which, 
through  centuries  uncountable,  our  poets  sang,  and  our 
dreamers  sighed,  and  our  brave  boys  spread  their  unre- 
turning  sails — the  silent  hills  and  songful  valleys,  fruitful 
plains  and  peaceful  lochs  which  men  name  Ireland, 
these  be  Tir  na  nOg ! 

As  at  the  wave  of  some  mystic  wand,  one  whose  brave 
songs  stirred  our  grandfathers  when  Ireland  was,  in  the 
last  Century,  almost  as  young  as  it  is  to-day,  opes  again 
for  us  the  silver  lips  of  song.  To  the  magic  voice  from 
out  a  golden  past,  hearken  O  Young  Ireland  of  the 
twentieth  century — hearken, — be  brave — and  press  on- 
ward singing  in  your  hearts — onward  to  the  Joy  that 
long  ha.s  called  you. 


SEUMAS  MAC  MANUS. 


Donegal,  September,  1908. 
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'EVA'    OF    THE    NATION 

BIOGRAPHICAL   SKETCH 

By   JUSTIN    M'CARTHY 

"  Eva  "  of  7he  Nation  will  ever  be  associated  with  that 
name  by  all  who  take  any  real  interest  in  the  growth 
of  the  great  Irish  national  movement  in  literature  and 
in  political  effort  which  may  be  described  as  the  rising 
of  Young  Ireland.  Eva's  career,  indeed,  may  be  regarded 
as  illustrative,  or  even  as  symbolic,  of  the  change  which 
took  place  in  the  national  sentiment  and  national  effort 
of  Irish  patriotism  after  the  failure  of  Daniel  O'Connell's 
parliamentary  policy.  The  real  name  of  the  poetess  was 
Miss  Mary  Eva  Kelly.  She  was  born  in  the  little  town  of 
Headford,  in  the  County  of  Galway,  in  the  home  of  her 
grandfather,  who  bore  the  essentially  national  name  of 
OTlaherty,  and  passed  much  of  her  early  life  amid 
beautiful  scenery  of  hiU  and  river  and  lake.  John 
Mitchel,  the  celebrated  Irish  patriot,  journalist  and 
author,  said  of  himself,  in  one  of  his  essays,  that  "  all 
my  life  long  I  have  loved  rivers  and  poets  who  sang  of 
rivers."  Of  Mary.  Eva  Kelly  it  might  well  be  said  that  all 
her  life  long  she  loved  rivers,  and  that  she  was,  indeed,  a 
poetess  who  sang  of  rivers.  She  was  little  more  than  a 
child  when  the  Young  Ireland  movement  took  definite 
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form,  and  when  The  Nation  newspaper  was  started  by 
Charles  Gavan  Duffy,  who  had  already  become  an 
influential  figure  in  Ireland's  political  life,  and  who 
afterwards  made  his  mark  in  the  history  of  Australian 
consolidation,  government  and  progress.  Like  most  of 
all  others  endowed  with  genuine  poetical  inspiration 
"  Eva  "  began  writing  verse  as  soon  as  she  had  learned 
to  write  at  aU,  and,  possibly,  had  begun  composing 
verse  even  before  she  had  learned  the  art  of  committing 
her  compositions  to  writing.  Naturally,  she  very  soon 
became  quickened  with  the  ambition  to  make  her  verse 
known  by  committing  it  to  print.  She  had  received  an 
excellent  education,  although  she  had  never  been  sent 
to  school.  "  Eva  "  and  the  other  children  of  the  family 
were  never  sent  out  to  get  their  education,  but  were 
taught  at  home  under  the  direction  of  their  mother  by 
hired  governesses,  one  of  whom,  as  "  Eva  "  says  herself, 
"  was  a  rara  avis  at  that  time  when  there  was  little  thought 
about  the  higher  education  of  women,"  and  to  her 
"  Eva  "  tells  us  that  she  owes  the  development  of  any 
literary  capacity  which  was  given  to  her. 

The  first  poems  written  by  "  Eva "  were,  as  often 
happens,  with  young  writers  of  verse,  mere  translations, 
among  them  being  a  rendering  of  Lamartine's  "  Dying 
Christian,"  and  she  did  not  for  some  years  afterwards 
make  any  attempt  at  original  productions.  It  was  only 
on  the  first  appearance  of  The  Nation  in  Dublin  that 
she  felt  herself  infused  with  the  national  spirit,  and 
animated  by  the  generous  ambition  to  become  one  of 
the  singers  of  the  new  patriotic  movement.  She  was 
still,  however,  hardly  past  the  years  of  childhood  when 
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she  sent  her  first  contribution  to  The  Nation,  and  when 
to  her  great  surprise  and  delight  it  was  accepted  and 
published  by  the  editor.  The  poem  was  called  "  The 
Banshee,"  and  was  founded  on  an  old  family  legend. 
At  this  time  Miss  Kelly  had  not  adopted  for  herself  the 
title  which  she  has  since  made  celebrated,  and  she  wrote 
under  different  signatures.  The  first  time  she  adopted 
the  name  of  "  Eva  "  was  when  she  wrote  her  poem  the 
"  Lament  for  Davis,"  and  never  since  that  time  did  she 
take  any  other  name  in  her  literary  productions.  Davis, 
I  need  hardly  say,  was  the  great  Irish  poet  and  patriot 
who,  in  1841,  with  John  Blake  Dillon,  father  of  the 
living  John  Dillon,  undertook  the  joint  editorship  of  the 
Dublin  Morning  Register,  and  in  the  following  year  co- 
operated with  John  Blake  DUlon  and  Charles  Gavan 
Duffy  in  founding  The  Nation  newspaper,  proclaiming 
as  its  main  purpose  "  to  direct  the  popular  mind  to  the 
great  end  of  nationality."  That  doctrine  of  nationality, 
the  principle  that  every  nation  ought  to  be  ruled  wdth 
especial  regard  for  its  own  national  traditions,  feelings 
and  interests,  and  by  its  own  domestic  legislation,  was  the 
instinctive,  and  at  the  same  time  the  intellectual,  guidance 
of  Young  Ireland.  "  Eva  "  threw  her  whole  soul  into 
the  national  movement.  She  contributed  to  The  Nation 
prose  essays  as  well  as  ballads  and  other  poems.  It 
might  seem  almost  needless  to  say  that  the  poetry  of 
"  Eva  "  won  to  her  many  admirers  among  the  rising 
young  men  in  the  Irish  national  movement.  One  of 
these  young  men  was  Kevin  Izod  O'Doherty,  then 
already  becoming  distinguished  as  a  writer  and  a  speaker, 
and    giving    high    promise — a    promise    afterwards    well 
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realised — of  important  service  to  the  cause  of  his  country. 
Kevin  O'Doherty  had  been  brought  up  to  the  medical 
profession,  and  actually  became  a  practising  physician  ; 
but  even  during  his  student  days  he  had  been  an  active 
worker   in   the   national   cause.       In    the   meantime,    he 
had  fallen  in  love  with  "  Eva  "  of  The  Nation,  and  "  Eva  " 
had  fallen  in  love  with  him.     They  became  engaged  to 
each  other,  and  I  may  anticipate  the  course  of  events 
by  saying  that  the  love  of  the  pair  lasted  without  the 
slightest  change  through  their  long,  long  years  of  wedded 
life,  and,  although  "  Eva  "  has  been  lately  left  a  widow, 
will  last,  we  may  assume,  through  all  time. 
P'The  famine  which  came  upon   Ireland,   causing  the 
most  terrible  sufferings,  and  reducing  the  population  of 
the  island  by  widespread  death  and  sudden  emigration, 
leaving  Ireland's  population  less   by  some  two  mUHons 
than    the   "  eight   millions "    which    O'Connell   used    to 
mention   in   many   of   his   speeches,    drove   the   country 
into  outbreaks  of  rebellion.     The  armed  rising  led  by 
Smith    O'Brien,    Thomas    Francis    Meagher,    and    John 
Blake  Dillon,  the  rising  which  was  suppressed  at  BaUin- 
garry,  led  to  the  arrest  and  trial    for    high    treason  of 
O'Brien,   Meagher,   and   others.     I  was  myself,  then  a 
mere  youth  and  one  of  the  reporting  staff  of  the  Cork 
Examiner,  present  at  the  Courthouse  in  Clonmel  during 
the  whole  of   that  famous   trial,   and  heard  the  death 
sentences  pronounced  on  the  prisoners,  which,  according 
to  the  hideous  practice  of  the  time,  decreed  that  they 
were  to  be  hanged,  drawn  and  quartered.     The  death 
sentence  was  changed  by  the  late  Queen  Victoria  into 
a    sentence    for    lifelong    transportation.       To    return, 
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however,  to  my  more  immediate  subject,  I  have  to  tell 
that  Kevin  Izod  O'Doherty,  who  had  been  concerned 
with  O'Brien  and  Meagher  and  Dillon  in  the  rebellious 
movement,  was  arrested  and  put  on  trial  in  the  mean- 
time in  the  latter  part  of  1848.  Despite  all  the  efforts 
of  Dublin  Castle  to  secure  a  packed  jury  the  occupants 
of  the  jury  box  at  the  first  trial  could  not  be  brought 
to  an  agreement,  and  had  to  be  discharged.  Then  a 
second  trial  took  place,  and  there  again  the  jury  dis- 
agreed. The  ruling  powers  driven  almost  to  desperation 
by  this  second  failure  determined  to  bring  O'Doherty 
once  again  to  the  bar  of  what  was  formally  called  justice 
on  a  charge  of  treason  felony,  which  did  not  involve  a 
death  penalty,  but  only  a  sentence  of  transportation. 
The  advisers  of  the  Castle,  however,  seemed  willing  to 
take  any  course  rather  than  submit  to  the  discredit  of  a 
third  failure,  and  they  privately  intimated  to  O'Doherty 
that  if  he  would  acknowledge  his  guilt  as  a  rebel,  and 
publicly  plead  guilty,  he  should  be  promised  a  pardon 
as  a  reward  for  his  proclaimed  penitence,  and  he  was 
even  allowed  some  interval  of  time  in  order  to  consult 
his  family  and  his  friends  as  to  the  course  he  ought  to 
take.  The  idea  of  acknowledging  any  guilt  in  the  matter 
was  from  the  first  odious  to  O'Doherty,  and  utterly 
opposed  to  all  his  patriotic  principles  and  to  his  personal 
sense  of  honour.  He  resolved,  however,  to  consult  his 
affianced  bride  on  the  subject,  and  here  surely  was  a 
temptation  to  "  Eva "  which  not  every  woman,  even 
among  noble-hearted  women,  might  have  been  able  to 
resist.  It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  a  plea  of  guilty  on 
O'Doherty's  part  might  have  been  held  to  signify  no 
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more  than  his  frank  admission  that  he  had  endeavoured 
to  assist  in  an  open  rebellion  against  the  rule  of  Great 
Britain,  and  did  not  necessarily  proclaim  that  he  felt 
any  penitence  for  the  course  he  had  taken.  .  Let  us 
think  what  the  temptation  must  have  been  to  a  loving 
woman  at  such  a  crisis  in  her  own  life  and  in  that  of  her 
lover.  If  O'Doherty  had  accepted  the  compromise  the 
lovers  would  have  been  free  at  once  to  accomplish  their 
marriage,  and  he  and  she  could  still  remain  in  their  own 
land,  and  might  even  wait  there  in  the  hope  of  some 
possible  opportunity  for  a  new  rising  of  Young  Ireland 
under  more  auspicious  conditions.  The  genius  of  the 
poet  or  the  romancist  could  hardly  devise  a  situation 
more  tempting  to  a  loving  and  already  afhanced  woman. 
But  to  "  Eva  "  it  offered  no  temptation  whatever.  From 
the  first  moment  when  the  proposal  of  the  Government 
was  made  known  to  her  she  declared  uncompromisingly 
against  it.  She  told  her  lover  that  she  would  wait  any 
time  and  any  chance  rather  than  agree  to  so  dishonour- 
able a  compromise,  were  it  only  even  by  so  merely  formal 
and  verbal  an  expression  of  penitence,  and  O'Doherty 
found  to  his  heartfelt  gratification  that  his  own  resolve 
had  been  actually  anticipated  by  that  of  his  affianced 
bride.  The  result  was  that  O'Doherty  was  put  upon 
his  trial  for  a  third  time,  and  we  may  feel  well  assured 
that  the  Castle  officials  took  good  care  that  this  third 
attempt  at  conviction  should  not  be  marred  by  the 
presence  of  even  one  creature  with  Nationalist  sympathies 
in  the  jury  box.  Accordingly,  the  well-selected  jury 
found  the  prisoner  guilty,  and  O'Doherty  was  sentenced 
to   ten  years   of   transportation — the  place  of  his   exile 
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being  Van  Diemen's  Land,  which  we  now  know  as 
Tasmania.  He  had  for  his  companion  in  the  transport 
ship  John  Martin,  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Irish 
movement.  Thenceforward,  for  reasons  which  perhaps 
are  not  far  to  seek,  O'Doherty  would  insist  on  referring 
to  Martin  as  "  John  Knox,"  and  Martin  repaid  by 
dubbing  the  young  doctor  "  St.  Kevin."  Mitchel,  in 
his  inimitable  way,  has  left  us  a  picture  of  the  exiled 
"  St.  Kevin "  of  that  eventful  period  which  deserves 
to  live : 

"  But  in  this  kind  of  rhapsody,"  says  Mitchel  in  his 
"  Jail  Journal,"  "  I  must  not  forget  that  St.  Kevin  and  I 
are  on  horseback,  on  our  way  to  Brown's  River. 
At  six  miles  from  Hobart  Town,  all  the  suburban  boxes 
and  their  gardens  have  ceased  and  vanished;  the 
Metropolis  of  Scoundreldom  lies  behind  us ;  and  so  lonely 
are  the  forests  on  our  right  and  the  broad  bay  on  our 
left  that  St.  Kevin  thinks  himself  riding  by  the  shore  of 
Lake  Sorel,  or,  peradventure,  even  dreams  he  wanders, 
once  again, 

By  that  lake  whose  g^loomy  shore 
Skylark  never  warbled  o'er. 

St.  Kevin  is  sometimes  gloomy  and  desponding ;  and  the 
mood  is  on  him  now  for  a  few  minutes.  There  dwells 
in  Ireland— I  should  have  known  it  well,  though  he  had 
never  told  me — a  dark-eyed  lady,  a  fair  and  gentle  lady, 
with  hair  hke  blackest  midnight ;  and  in  the  tangle  of 
those  silken  tresses  she  has  bound  my  poor  friend's  soul ; 
round  this  sohd  hemisphere  it  has  held  him,  and  he  drags 
a  lengthening  chain.  The  potency  of  those  dark  glances, 
dartine  hke  electxicity  through  the  dull  massive  planet, 
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shooting  through  crust  and  centre,  strikes  him  here  and 
flashes  on  his  day-dreams." 

"  Eva  "  continued  to  live  her  life  of  patriotic  worif 
as  prose  writer  and  poetess  in  Ireland ;  her  heart,  we  may 
feel  assured,  was  well  sustained  by  the  knowledge  that 
she  loved  and  was  loved,  and  the  resolve  to  wait  a  patient 
worker  in  her  country's  cause  until  the  happy  day  should 
come  for  the  meeting  of  the  lovers  again.  The  lovers 
had  not  to  wait  for  the  expiration  of  the  period  set  out 
in  O'Doherty's  sentence.  The  Irish  government  prob- 
ably began  to  feel  that  the  more  enlightened  public 
opinion  in  Great  Britain  was  growing  to  be  rather  weary 
of  the  methods  employed  for  the  suppression  of  Irish 
nationality,  and  in  1854  O'Doherty  was  set  free  on  con- 
dition that  he  should  settle  himself  somewhere  out  of 
Ireland.  The  first  use  the  released  prisoner  made  of  his 
liberty  was  to  accomplish  his  marriage  with  "  Eva," 
and  to  bring  her  with  him  to  Paris,  where  for  a  time 
they  made  their  home — a  home  constantly  visited  by 
Nationalist  exiles  from  Ireland.  Before  very  long  the 
British  Government  released  O'Doherty  from  the  con- 
dition which  forbade  him  to  live  in  his  native  land. 
He  and  "  Eva  "  returned  to  Ireland  and  lived  for  some 
years  in  Dublin.  "  Eva  "  continued  there  her  work  in 
prose  and  in  verse,  for  Irish  national  newspapers  ; 
O'Doherty  himself  practised  as  a  physician  in  Dublin, 
and  with  much  success.  He  and  his  wife  went  out, 
however,  after  a  while  to  Australia  with  the  intention  of 
settling  there,  and  they  chose  as  their  place  of  settlement 
Brisbane,  the  capital  of  Queensland,  and  here  O'Doherty, 
while  still   continuing  his   work   as   a   physician,   found 
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opportunity  for  the  exercise  of  that  capacity  for  poHtical 
life  which  had  always  with  him  been  an  active  quality  in 
his  temperament.  He  became  one  of  the  members  for 
Brisbane  in  the  Legislative  Assembly  of  Queensland,  and 
in  1877  was  nominated  a  member  of  the  Legislative 
Council.  Even  here,  however,  he  and  "  Eva  "  did  not 
feel  quite  content  with  actual  e.xile  from  their  native 
land,  although  it  was  exile  under  such  auspicious  and 
such  honourable  conditions.  They  both  still  yearned 
not  merely  for  a  sight  of  the  old  country,  but  for  the 
opportunity  of  serving  the  old  country  in  its  national 
cause.  In  1886,  therefore,  the  pair  returned  to  Ireland, 
and  there  were  received  with  most  cordial  welcome, 
and  he  was  invited  and  earnestly  pressed  by  his 
Nationalist  friends  to  become  a  member  of  the  Irish 
National  Party  in  the  House  of  Commons.  That  party 
was  still  under  the  leadership  of  Charles  Stewart  Parnell, 
and  it  had  worked  out  Parnell's  policy  so  steadily  and  so 
successfully  that  Mr.  Gladstone  became  convinced  as 
to  the  reality  of  the  Nationalist  movement  and  the 
impossibility  of  satisfying  Ireland  by  any  measure  but 
that  which  should  give  back  to  the  country  its  Irish 
parliament.  O'Doherty  accepted  the  invitation,  and 
was  elected  as  representative  for  the  County  of  Meath. 
It  was  then  that  I  first  had  the  pleasure  of  making  his 
personal  acquaintance,  although  I  had  known  him  for 
many,  many  previous  years  as  an  Irish  patriot  and  a 
man  of  distinct  literary  as  well  as  political  capacity. 
O'Doherty,  however,  did  not  long  remain  a  member  of 
the  House  of  Commons.  >'. 

It  had  become  evident  that  some  considerable  interval 
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of  time  must  be  got  through  before  the  passing  of  the 
Home  Rule  measure  could  be  accomplished — in  other 
words,  before  the  great  mass  of  the  British  constituencies 
could  be  won  over  to  Ireland's  cause.  Gladstone  had 
carried  his  measure  through  the  House  of  Commons, 
but  it  had  been  rejected  by  the  House  of  Lords,  and  it 
was  clear  that  it  would  take  some  time  and  a  severe 
political  struggle  before  the  House  of  Lords  could  be 
convinced  that  they  must  submit  to  the  ever-increasing 
power  of  the  representative  assembly.  Probably  it  was 
this  consideration  which  led  O'Doherty  to  resign  his 
seat  in  the  House  of  Commons.  He  felt  no  doubt  that 
just  at  the  present  time  there  was  nothing  he  could 
do  in  Parliament  to  help  the  Irish  movement.  The 
majority  of  the  House  of  Commons  had  declared  in  its 
favour,  and  during  the  expected  struggle  between  the 
Commons  and  the  Lords,  and  the  ultimate  conquest  of 
the  hereditary  chamber,  he  very  likely  said  to  himself 
that  there  was  nothing  he  could  do  which  could  not  as 
well  be  done  by  his  successor  in  the  Irish  representation 
to  bring  about  the  victory  of  Home  Rule.  His  health 
had  much  broken  down  of  late,  and  as  everyone  knows 
the  work  of  the  House  of  Commons  just  then,  and  the 
incessant  all-night  sittings,  imposed  a  heavy  strain  on 
the  physical  strength  of  the  members.  O'Doherty  felt 
impelled  to  seek  for  an  interval  of  rest  in  the  congenial 
atmosphere  of  Australia.  He  lived  for  some  years  longer 
in  Queensland,  but  was  not  so  prominent  in  public 
affairs  as  he  had  been  at  other  periods  of  his  career. 
Years  and  broken  health  were  telling  upon  him,  and 
he  died  at  the  age  of  eighty-one  in  July,  1905.     "  Eva," 
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Eva  of  *  The  Nation  ' 

the  widow,  might  be  said  to  have  been  left  a  bequest  to 
the  care  and  protection  of  the  Irish  people,  to  whom  she 
had  rendered  for  so  many  years  such  devoted  and  brilliant 
services.  The  production  of  this  volume  is  in  itself  an 
evidence  of  the  affection  in  which  she  is  ever  held  by 
her  countrymen  and  women  at  home  and  abroad,  and  I 
hope  and  trust  that  it  may  continue  to  give  clear  and 
convincing  evidence  of  the  national  admiration,  affection 
and  gratitude.  We  all  know  that  her  heart  is  now,  as 
it  ever  was,  with  the  national  cause  and  all  the  national 
interests.  No  native  of  Ireland  in  past  or  present  history 
ever  devoted  a  life  more  constantly  and  consistently  to 
the  service  of  the  country  than  did  "  Eva  "  of  The 
Nation.  She  might  indeed  be  described  as  a  living 
symbol,  an  illustration  in  human  form  of  Ireland's 
noblest  characteristics  in  poetical  imagination  and  in 
patriotic  zeal.  For  the  present  the  only  tribute  which 
her  country  can  pay  to  her  is  to  make  it  sure  that  her 
declining  years  shall  be  surrounded  with  such  comfort 
and  ease  and  security  from  trouble  as  national  gratitude 
can  offer  to  her.  As  an  Irishman  who  from  his  very 
boyhood  has  taken  some  part  in  Ireland's  national 
movements  I  cannot  but  feel  it  an  honour  to  join  in 
the  testimonial  to  "  Eva  "  of  The  Nation- 
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POEMS 

CHANT 
To  Our  Beloved  Dead 

O  ye  dead  !  ye  well-beloved  dead, 

Great  souls,  fond  hearts  that  once  were  Hnked  with 
mine. 
Athwart  the  gulf  that  yawns  betvveen  us,  dread, 

I  fling  the  longings  that  invite  a  sign ; 
A  faint,  faint  shadow  of  your  darhng  presence — 

A  plaintive  echo  of  your  voices  low. 
Some  httle  gleam,  some  whispered  word  that  lessens 

The  awful  sUence  that  the  parted  know. 

O  ye  dead !  ye  wild  lamented  dead, 

Who  draw  me  onward  by  the  hnks  of  pain 
To  that  strange,  neutral  ground,  o'ershadowed 

Between  two  worlds  that  yet  apart  remain. 
Is  there  no  might  in  sorrow  wildly  yearning  r 

Is  there  no  magic  in  the  strong  "  /  will  "  ? 
In  love  that,  ever  throbbing,  ever  burning. 

Keeps  lonely  watch  upon  that  pathway  stiU  ? 


Tipperary 


O  7e  dead  !  ye  silent,  shapeless  dead, 

Who  will  not — cannot — force  that  granite  wall, 
Behind  whose  shade,  impalpable  and  dread. 

Ye  hear  not,  see  not,  those  who  wildly  call. 
The  heavy,  sullen  air  around  you  brooding 

WiU  waft  no  sigh  or  murmur  to  your  ears  ; 
The  changeless  ebon  darkness  round  you  flooding 

No  ray  can  pierce  from  those  sad  earthly  spheres. 

O  ye  dead  !  ye  weU-remembered  dead — 

Remembered  so  that  Death  can  never  change 
Th'  impassioned  thoughts  to  you  that  once  were  wed, 

But  makes  them  ever  towards  you  darkly  range. 
For  me  your  eyes  can  ne'er  look  blank  or  hollow, 

Your  touch  can  chill  not,  nor  your  voices  awe  ; 
Along  that  mystic  path  I  fain  would  foUow, 

Drawn  onward  by  a  secret  spirit  law. 


TIPPERARY 

Were  you  ever  in  sweet  Tipperary,  where  the  fields  are  so 

sunny  and  green, 
And  the  heath-brown  Slieve  Bloom  and  the  Galtees  look  down 

with  so  proud  a  mien  ? 
Oh,  'tis  there  you  would  see  more  beauty  than  is  on  all  Irish 

ground  : 
God  bless  you,   my  sweet  Tipperary,  for  where  could  your 

match  be  found  ? 
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Tipperary 


They  say  that  your  hand  is  fearful,  that  darkness  is  in  your  eye ; 
But  I'll  not  let  them  dare  to  utter  so  bitter  and  black  a  lie. 
Oh,  no,  machushla  sthoirin*  bright,  bright  and  warm  are  you, 
With  heart  as  bold  as  the  men  of  old,  to  yourselves  and  your 
country  true ! 

And  when  there  is  gloom  upon  you,  bid  them  think  who  has 

brought  it  there ; 
Sure,  a  frown  or  a  word  of  hatred  were  not  made  for  your  face 

so  fair. 
You've  a  hand  for  the  grasp  of  friendship,  another  to  make 

them  quake, 
And   they're  welcome  to  whichsoever  it  pleases   them   most 

to  take. 

Shall  our  homes,  like  the  huts  of  Connaught,   be  crumbled 

before  our  eyes  ? 
Shall  we  fly,  like  a  flock  of  wild  geese,  from  all  that  we  love 

and  prize  ? 
No ;  by  those  who  were  here  before  us !  no  churl  shall  our 

tyrant  be — 
Our  land  it  is  theirs  by  plunder,  but,   by  Brigid  !  ourselves 

are  free ! 

We  ne'er  can  forget  the  greatness  did  once  to  our  isle  belong ; 

No  traitor  or  craven  spirit  was  ever  our  race  among. 

And  no  frown  or  no  word  of  hatred  we  give — but,  to  pay 

them  back. 
In  evil  we  only  follow  our  enemy's  darksome  track ! 

*  mo  cuifle  'r  ma.  fcoipin,  my  pulse  and  my  little  treasure. 
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Sir  Cahir  O'Doherty 

Oh,  come  for  a  while  among  us,  and  give  us  the  friendly  hand, 
And  you'll  see  that  old  Tipperary  is  a  loving  and  gladsome  land. 
From  Upper  to  Lower  Ormond  bright  welcomes  and  smiles 

will  spring, 
On  the  plains  of  Tipperary  the  stranger  is  like  a  king  ! 


SIR  CAHIR   O'DOHERTY 

By  the  Spanish  plumed  hat  and  the  costly  attire. 
And  the  dark  eye  that's  blended  of  midnight  and  fire, 
And  the  bearing  and  stature  so  princely  and  tall. 
Sir  Cahir  you'll  know  in  the  midst  of  them  all. 

Like  an  oak  on  the  land,  like  a  ship  on  the  sea, 
Like  the  eagle  above,  strong  and  haughty  is  he  ; 
In  the  greenness  of  youth,  yet  he's  crowned  as  his  due. 
With  the  fear  of  the  false  and  the  love  of  the  true. 

Right  fiercely  he  swoops  on  their  plundering  hordes, 
Right  proudly  he  dares  them — the  proud  EngUsh  lords  ; 
And  darkly  you'll  trace  him  by  many  a  trail, 
From  the  hills  of  the  North,  to  the  heart  of  the  Pale — 

By  red  field  and  ruined  keep  and  fire-shrouded  hall, 
By  the  tramp  of  the  charger  o'er  buttress  and  wall, 
By  the  courage  that  springs  in  the  breach  of  despair, 
Like  the  bound  of  the  lion  erect  from  his  lair. 
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O'Donnell  of  Tipperary 

O'Neill  and  O'Donnell,  Maguire  and  the  rest, 
Have  sheathed  the  sabre  and  lowered  the  crest ; 
O'Cahan  is  crushed  and  MacMahon  is  bound, 
And  Magennis  slinks  after  the  foe  like  his  hound  ; 

But  high  and  untrimmed  o'er  the  valley  and  height. 
Soars  the  proud-sweeping  pinion,  so  young  in  its  flight — 
The  toil  and  the  danger  are  braved  all  alone. 
By  the  fierce-taloned  falcon  of  old  Inishozven* 

And  thus  runs  his  story  :  he  fought  and  he  fell, 
Young,  honoured  and  brave — so  the  seanachies  tell ; 
The  foremost  of  those  who  have  guarded  the  Green, 
When  men  wrote  their  names  with  the  sword  and  the  skein.\ 


O'DONNELL  OF  TIPPERARY  | 

"  Place  me  before  your  scarlet  ranks, 

A  thousand  men  and  more, 
And,  though  the  chain  around  me  clanks,  ' 

I'll  keep  the  oath  I  swore. 
Plant  gun  and  bayonet  to  my  teeth, 

And  let  them  pierce  me  through  ; 
But  while  a  heart's  within  my  breast 

I'll  never  speak  for  you  ! 

"  You  brought  me  here  an  honest  man, 
You  shall  not  make  me  slave — 
No  eye  shall  ever  '  traitor  '  scan 
Upon  O'DonneU's  grave. 

*  Ini)'  eoj^Mti.  t  SciAti,  a  knife,  dagger. 

X  The  peasant  farmer  who  refused  to  be  sworn  in  evidence  against 
Smith  O'Brien  in  1848. 
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The  Patriot  Mother 

The  darkest  wrong  your  power  can  do 

Can  alter  not  the  vow, 
Which  says  my  children  ne'er  shall  see 

That  brand  upon  my  brow." 

The  true  man's  words  are  borne  aloft, 

To  shine  among  the  stars  ; 
We  cherish  them  within  our  hearts 

Despite  of  bolts  and  bars. 
'Mid  all  our  sorrow  and  our  wrongs, 

Our  deep  and  burning  shame. 
The  brighter,  purer  for  it  all 

Appears  O'Donnell's  name! 


THE  PATRIOT  MOTHER 

A  Ballad  of  '98 

"  Come,  tell  us  the  names  of  the  rebelly  crew 

Who  lifted  the  pike  on  the  Curragh  with  you  ; 

Come,  tell  us  their  treason,  and  then  you'll  be  free, 

Or  right  quickly  you'll  swing  from  the  high  gallows  tree." 

^^  Alajina  .'  alannaj*  the  shadow  of  shame 
Has  never  yet  fallen  on  one  of  your  name, 
And,  oh,  may  the  food  from  my  bosom  you  drew 
In  your  veins  turn  to  poison  if  you  turn  untrue. 

'  A  lein6  !  .\  leinb  1     My  child  !    My  child  ! 
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The  Patriot  Mother 

"  The  foul  words,  oh,  let  them  not  blacken  your  tongue, 
That  would  prove  to  your  friends  and  your  country  a  wrong, 
Or  the  curse  of  a  mother,  so  bitter  and  dread. 
With  the  wrath  of  the  Lord — may  they  fall  on  your  head ! 


"  I  have  no  one  but  you  in  the  whole  world  wide. 

Yet,  false  to  your  pledge,  you'd  ne'er  stand  at  my  side  ; 

If  a  traitor  you  lived,  you'd  be  farther  away 

From  my  heart,  than  if  true  you  were  wrapped  in  the  clay. 


"  Oh,  deeper  and  darker  the  mourning  would  be 

For  your  falsehood  so  base,  than  your  death,  proud  and  free — 

Dearer,  far  dearer,  than  ever  to  me. 

My  darling,  you'll  be  on  the  brave  gallows  tree. 


"  'Tis  holy,  aghra,  *  from  the  bravest  and  best — 

Go  !  go  !  from  my  heart,  and  be  joined  with  the  rest; 

Alanna  machree  !  0  alanna  machree  !  t 

Sure  a  '  stag '  X  and  a  traitor  you  never  will  be." 


There's  no  look  of  a  traitor  upon  the  young  brow 
That's  raised  to  the  tempters  so  haughtily  now  ; 
No  traitor  e'er  held  up  the  firm  head  so  high — 
No  traitor  e'er  showed  such  a  proud,  flashing  eye. 

*  A  ifX-'t-xs,  my  love. 

t  A   teirfi  tno   cponie  !     O  child  of  my  heart  I 

X  A  degenerate  informer. 
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chant 

On  the  high  gallows  tree  !  on  the  brave  gallows  tree, 
Where  smiled  leaves  and  blossoms,  his  sad  doom  met  he  ! 
But  it  never  bore  blossom  so  pure  or  so  fair 
As  the  heart  of  the  martyr  who  hangs  from  it  there  ! 

CHANT 

Air — "  Erin,  the  Tear  and  the  Smile  " 

(Written  for  the  O'Connell  Centenary) 

Proudly  he  comes  through  the  silence  and  gloom, 
Ruling  us  yet  from  the  depths  of  the  tomb  ! 

Potent  that  magic  name, 

In  life  or  death  the  same, 

Men's  souls  with  heavenly  flame  ! 
Still  to  illume  ! 

Retrain — 
Rolling  from  shore  to  shore, 
From  Erin's  inmost  core. 
Echoed  by  thousands  more, 
Hear  ye  that  name  ! 

Monarch  anointed,  where  had  he  his  throne  ? 
Never  the  diadem  on  his  brow  shone — 

Throned  in  our  hearts  was  he. 

Crowned  with  our  homage  free, 

Loved  with  the  loyalty. 
Ever  his  own  ! 

Retrain — 
Rolling  from  shore  to  shore,  &c. 


chant 

Slaves  lying  low  in  the  pallor  of  death, 
Did  ye  not  waken  to  life  in  his  breath  ? 
Led  by  his  prophet  might 
Rouse  ye  to  manhood's  height, 
Flashing  the  sword  of  right 
Forth  from  its  sheath  ! 

Refrain — 
Rolling  from  shore  to  shore,  &c. 


Moulded  was  he  from  the  soil's  glowing  breast, 
With  red  deer  and  eagle,  and  mountain's  proud  crest ! 

And  every  word  and  thought, 

Aye  with  enchantment  fraught, 

Were  from  that  mother  caught — 
fiire  the  blest ! 

Refrain — 
Rolling  from  shore  to  shore,  &c. 

From  far  and  wide,  O  ye  sons  of  the  Gael, 
Pasans  are  mingling  with  sorrow's  low  wail — 

Victor  and  martyr  true. 

Fondly  we  cling  to  you, 

Feel  all  your  presence,  too, 
Swelling  the  gale  ! 

Refrain — 
RoUing  from  shore  to  shore,  &c. 
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Princess  Blanaid 

Yes  !  thou  are  near  us  as  waters  that  glide 
Far  from  the  sunlight  in  darkness  to  hide. 

Though  from  our  vision  gone. 

Deeply  they  murmur  on, 

Ev'n  as  a  spirit  tone, 

Seeming  to  guide  ! 

Refrain — 
Rolling  from  shore  to  shore,  &c. 

Thou,  looming  grander  from  out  the  dead  years  ! 
Clothed  in  purple  of  rulers  and  seers — 

StiU  shall  thy  fame  remain, 

Bearing  nor  shade  nor  stain. 

Sweet  be  thy  requiem  strain 

Sung  through  our  tears  ! 

Refrain — 
Rolling  from  shore  to  shore,  &c. 


PRINCESS   BLANAID* 

Fairy-gifted    are    my    fingers    as    they    touch    the    trembling 

string, 
And  strangely  sweet  my  voice,   they  say,  like  heavenly  bells 

that  ring, 
As  in  those  halls  of  splendour  her  beauty's  praise  I  sing — 
The  praise  of  Princess  Blanaid,  the  daughter  of  the  king. 

*  blitriAi-o,  pronounced  Bliunid, 
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Princess   Blanaid 

If  I  said  her  face  was  fairer  than  the  dawning  of  the  day, 
And  her  cheek  more  fresh  and  glowing  than  the  blossoms  of 

the  May, 
And  more  lithe  her  form  and  slender  than  the  ash-bough' 

graceful  play, 
And  statelier  than  the  bounding  deer  upon  the  mountain  grey — 

If  I  said  her  eyes  had  stolen  the  summer's  midnight  blue. 
With  all  the  glory  in  their  depths  of  summer  starlight  too  ; 
And  like  a  black,  black  river  her  hair  of  ebon  hue, 
That  down  in  mazy,  rippling  waves  unto  her  white  feet  grew — 

That  her   breath  was  far  more  balmy  than  the  rilloge^s  *  rich 

perfume, 
And  brighter  than  the  rosy  heath  her  tender  virgin  bloom  ; 
And  silvery  sweet  her  voice,  and  low,  as  birds  at  evening  sing — 
'Twould  be  only  true  of  Blanaid,  the  daughter  of  the  king. 

Ah,  that  I,  her  father's  minstrel,  should  but  dare  to  dream 

the  dream 
That  sends  with  Hghtning  speed  along  my  heart's  red-rushing 

stream. 
And  makes  the  hidden  light  within  flash  up  into  mine  eyes, 
Perchance  revealing  to  the  crowd  what  I  would  fain  disguise. 

Alas  !  for  all  the  madness,  the  rapture  and  the  pain, 

That  may  speak  in  murmurs  only,  for  aU__words  were  wild  and 

vain  ! 
In  the  silence  and  the  midnight  of  my  soul  alone  I  sing 
Of  my  love  for  Princess  Blanaid,  the  daughter  of  the  king. 

*  Uuicle05AC,  bogf  myrtle  ;  sally  twigs  with  fragrant  downy  blossoms. 
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A  Caoine  j 

But  to  tell  the  winds  my  story,  and  the  lonely  stars  and  moon,        I 
And    the    music    streams    and   whispering   trees    through    the 

golden  nights  of  June, 
And  she  but  there  beside  me,  within  the  greenwood  ring— 
The  beauteous  Princess  Blanaid,  the  daughter  of  the  king. 

A  CAOINE* 

{From  the  Irish) 

Gone,  gone  from  me,  and  from  the  earth,  and  from  the  summer 

sky. 
And  all  the  bright,  wild  hope  and  love  that  swelled  so  proud 

and  high  ; 
And  all  this  heart  had  stored  for  thee  within  its  endless  deep 
With  me — with  me,  oh,  nevermore  thou'lt  smile  of  joy,  or  weep  ! 

There  are  gold  nails  on  your  coffin  ;  there  are  snowy  plumes 

above ; 
They  pour  their  pomp  and  honours  there,  but  I  this  woe  and 

love — 
The  hopeless  woe,  the  longing  love,  that  turn  from  earth  away, 
And  pray  for  refuge  and  a  home  within  the  silent  clay  ! 

Come,  wild  deer  of  the  mountain  side  !  come,  sweet  bird  of 

the  plain  ! 
To  cheer  the  cold  and  trembling  heart  that  beats  for  you  in 

vain  ! 
Oh,  come,  from  woe,  and  cold,  and  gloom,  to  her  that's  warm 

and  true, 
And  has  no  hope  or  throb  for  aught  within  this  world  but  you ! 

*  CiXoitie,  a  lament. 
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Oh,  Come  to  Me 

To  the  sad  winds  I  have  scattered  the  treasures  of  my  soul — 
The  sorrow  that  no  tongue  could  speak,   nor  mortal  power 

control — 
And  wept  the  weary  night  and  day,  until  my  heart  was  sore. 
And  every  germ  of  peace  and  joy  was  withered  at  its  core. 

In  vain,  in  vain,  this  yearning  cry — this  dark  and  deep  despair  ! 
I  droop  alone  and  trembling  here,  and  thou  art  lying  there ; 
But  though  thy  smile  upon  the  earth  I  never  more  may  see. 
And  thou  wilt  never  come  to  me — yet,  I  may  fly  to  thee  ! 

I  never  stood  within  your  home — I  do  not  bear  your  name — 
Life  parted  us  for  many  a  day,  but  Death  now  seals  my  claim  ; 
In  darkness,  silence,  and  decay,  and  here  at  last  alone. 
You're  but  more  truly  bound  to  me — my  darling  and  my  own  ! 

OH,  COME  TO  ME 

Oh,  come  to  me,  asthore  machree  !  *  \ 

I  love  you  more  than  my  heart  can  tell : 
I've  not  a  thought  in  the  night  or  day 

But  to  prove  to  you  how  well. 
The  greenest  green  of  the  summer  trees, 

The  sweetest  strain  of  the  wild  bird's  song. 
The  loveliest  sunbeam  that  lights  the  sky, 
Were  welcome  small  for  the  one  whom  I 

Have  worshipped  and  wept  so  long. 

There's  none  I  know  on  earth  below 

Could  treasure  and  doat  on  my  love  like  me. 

The  smiles  and  tears  of  my  inmost  soul 
Flow  on  in  a  stream  to  thee. 

*  i\  fcom  mo  cjiome,  ray  heart's  treasure. 
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On  the   Sea 

There's  hardly  space  in  my  heart's  deep  cell 
I  To  hold  the  wealth  that  on  thee  I'd  pour ; 
And  I  sit  entranced  all  the  long,  lone  hours, 
While  a  heaving  joy  swells  through  tearful  showers. 
In  my  fondness  for  you,  asthore  !  * 


Then,  come  to  me,  achushla  machree  !  t 

You're  left  by  the  world  to  me  alone. 
And  wild  and  bright  is  the  proud  delight 

I  feel  in  my  darling  one. 
I  know  not  how  I  can  greet  you  best, 

I  know  not  how  I  can  most  adore ; 
But  in  winged  joy  still  I  rove  along, 
With  a  dancing  step  and  a  voice  of  song, 

Waiting  for  you,  asthore  !  * 


ON   THE   SEA 

Under  the  skies  of  the  Southern  Cross 

The  sails  are  swelling  to  the  breeze. 
Where  skims  the  broad-winged  albatross 

Above  the  rushing,  sparkling  seas. 
Gaily,  dancing,  on  we  go. 

O'er  blue  waves  tinged  with  creamy  foam, 
Like  mountains  capped  by  dazzling  snow. 

Still  far  from  Erin — far  from  home  ! 

A  rr6i|i.  O  treasure.  t  ^  cuifLe  mo  cjioi-oe,  pulse  of  my  heart. 


Awaking 


Through  sunny,  breezy  Capricorn 

The  sweet  airs  freshly  round  us  play  ; 
We  seek  the  fair  and  distant  bourne, 

Thus  dancing  onward,  wild  and  gay. 
With  speed  of  sea-bird's  pinions  hght 

The  good  ship  hurries  through  the  foam, 
As  if  we  swept  not  in  our  flight 

Far,  far  from  Erin — far  from  home  ! 


AWAKING 

{From  the  Irish) 

I  know  it  now,  I  know  it  well, 

The  wave  is  not  more  true 
The  changes  of  the  sky  to  tell 

Than  I  each  change  in  you. 
The  trembling  chords  within  my  joul 

Ring  out  a  boding  wail ; 
Yet  how  can  love  that  years  have  fed 

In  one  short  moment  fail  ? 

For  one  false  flash  from  beauty's  eye. 

For  one  sweet  siren  tone — 
Ah  !  has  thy  faith,  then,  fleeted  by  ? 

Thou — thou,  my  loved — my  own  ! 
Hast  thou,  indeed,  forgotten  all 

That  vigil  cold  and  long 
Through  which  we  watched,  and  wept,  and  prayed  f 

This — this  were  bitter  wrong  ! 
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Remembrance 

The  perfumed  play  of  summer  wind 

That  idly  sweeps  the  sea, 
And  recks  not  of  the  treasured  hordes 

That  in  its  depths  may  be  ; 
The  flitting  sunbeam  that  will  smile 

The  trees  and  flowers  upon — 
Such  wilt  thou  find  the  love  that  now 

Thy  heart  from  me  has  won. 

I  know  that  she  is  fair  and  young — 

Her  eye  is  bright,  'tis  true  ; 
Her  cheek  the  rose's  bloom  has  on, 

But  mine  grew  pale  for  you. 
Hope,  joy  and  youth  have  passed  away, 

The  spirit  light  and  free  ; 
And  dark  and  bitter  is  the  thought 

That  aU  is  lost  for  thee. 


REMEMBRANCE 

{From  the  Irish) 

How  my  heart  aches  for  you  ! 

How  my  heart  breaks  for  you, 
All  the  day,  all  the  night,  all  the  year  through  ! 

Ah  !  though  I'd  sigh  for  you, 

Ev'n  till  I  die  for  you. 
Never  a  meeting  may  come  for  us  two. ' 
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Glenmaloe 

How  my  heart  craves  for  you  ! 

How  my  heart  raves  for  you  ! 
Haunted  by  thoughts  that  for  ever  will  ding, 

Ah  !  but  no  gleam  of  you, 

Only  this  dream  of  you, 
Daylight,  or  midnight,  or  twilight  will  bring  ! 

Ah  !  for  the  vanished  years. 

Seen  through  my  blinding  tears, 
Down  the  black  river  of  life  as  I  go — 

Drifting  all  wearily. 

Onward  so  drearily, 
While  the  rain  falls  and  the  wild  tempests  blow. 

Burning  with  love  for  you, 

Looking  above  for  you. 
Filled  with  this  longing  and  sorrow  and  pain  ! 

Ah  !  though  I'd  sigh  for  you, 

Ev'n  till  I  die  for  you, 
Never  on  earth  shall  we  two  meet  again  ! 


GLENMALOE 
{From  the  Irish) 

Where  is  the  blackbird  singing 

The  hvelong  day  ? 
Where  is  the  clear  stream  ringing, 

This  golden  May  ? 
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Glenmaloe 

Ah  !  I  know  where  the  bird  is  singing,  ) 

And  I  know  where  the  stream  is  ringing,  ' 

For  my  heart  to  that  spot  is  clinging,  j 

Far,  far  away  !  | 

Lightly  the  silver  rushes  * 

Wave  to  and  fro  ; 
Thick  are  the  hazel  bushes,  ' 

Black  the  sloe  ; 
Sweet  are  the  winds  that  whistle, 
Green  are  the  boughs  that  rustle, 
There,  where  the  wild  birds  nestle, 

In  Glenmaloe  ! 

Faint  are  the  murmurs  humming,  ! 

Through  breeze  and  stream. 
Dim  are  the  shadows  coming — 

A  fairy  dream  !  i 

Harp  notes  are  heard  to  tingle, 
Voices  of  spirits  mingle, 
Deep  in  each  hoUow  dingle  ; 

Where  violets  gleam  ! 

Ah. !  but  the  years  are  dreary,  ' 

Since  long  ago —  j 

Ah  !   but  this  heart  is  weary,  i 

Sweet  Glenmaloe  !  i 

Thinking  of  visions  faded. 

Lightsome  and  glad  that  made  it — 

Hopes  that  for  aye  are  shaded. 

So  well  I  know  !  i 

*  The  meadow-sweet,  called  in  Irish  "silver-reed," 
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Native  Thoughts 

Still  is  the  blackbird  singing 

The  livelong  day  ; 
StiU  are  the  waters  ringing 

This  golden  May — 
But,  ah  !  not  for  me  that  singing, 
Nor  the  stream  with  its  silver  ringing, 
Though  my  heart  to  that  spot  is  cUnging 

Far,  far  away  ! 


NATIVE  THOUGHTS 

The  ways  of  the  cold-tongued  stranger,   I  see  them  in  hut 

and  hall, 
They  fall  like  a   cloud  of  darkness,   those  marks   of  a   bitter 

thrall. 
Where  now  are  the  native  features,   so  well  and  so  widely 

known — 
The  noble  and  polished  grandeur  of  a  nation  upon  her  throne  ? 

Mine  eyes  seek,  in  heavy  sorrow,  the  tower-crowned  halls  of 

yore, 
I  see  the  proud,   regal   chieftains   that   asionn  *  and   falann  t 

wore  ; 
I  hear  that  sweet  tongue  of  music,  of  love  and  of  grace  so 

rare, 
I  look  on  the  scene  around  me,  and  the  Sasanach  gloom    is 

there  ! 

*  The  Irish  crown.  t  The  mantle. 
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My  Voice  of  Song 


And,  oh,  for  the  sweet-strung  cUirseach*  'neath  the  minstrel's 

cunning  hand, 
"  With  the  small  wires    tiniding  under  the  bass  in  its  deep 

notes  grand  !  "  f 
And  the  portals  of  court  and  castle  flung  open  for  song  and  cheer, 
Where  the  poor  and  the  stranger   ever  a  welcome  were  sure 

to  hear  ! 

The  glory  of  Ollamh  Fodhla,  brave  Daithi's  warrior  might. 
Our  heroes  of  Christian  ages,  in  council,  and  court,  and  fight — 
All,  all  that  was  precious  left  us,  the  signs  of  our  ancient  race. 
Has  it  been  from  our  memory  blotted  by  a  conqueror's  ruthless 
trace  ? 

Oh,  no!  o'er  the  greensward  rolling  the  flood  may  be  darkly  seen, 
But  beneath  it  all,  fresh  and  glowing,  is  hving  the  beauteous 

green. 
Soon,  soon  shall  the  rusliing  torrent  of  wrong  and  oppression 

cease. 
And  the  dove,  o'er  the  wave  returning,  proclaim  the  sweet 

words  of  peace  ! 

MY  VOICE  OF   SONG 

My  voice  of  song  is  given  to  thee, 
"  Land  of  the  murmuring  streams !  " 

Thou  art  the  worshipped  of  my  heart. 
The  light  that  gilds  my  dreams! 

*  ClAitire&c,  the  harp.  ^  ,      ,  ■  u 

t  The  description  given  by  Giraldus  Cambrensis  of  the  Irish  minstrel  s 
harp  playing-. 
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The   Rebel's   Sermon 

Thy  name — the  flower  upon  my  path, 

The  star  within  my  sky  ; 
And  as  for  thee  I  gladly  live, 

So  I  for  thee  would  die  ! 

If  thou  wert  high  in  power  and  fame 

I  might  not  love  you  so  ; 
But  'tis  not  on  the  happiest 

I  would  my  love  bestow. 
One  bird  loves  best  to  sing  at  night, 

While  others  wait  the  day. 
And  in  this  cheerless  night  of  thine 

I  wake  for  thee  my  lay  ! 

And  if  I  prize  the  lyre  and  wreath, 

'Tis  for  thy  sake  alone  ; 
For  every  chord  and  every  leaf 

Belong  to  thee,  my  own. 
My  voice  of  song  is  given  to  thee, 

"  Land  of  the  murmuring  streams  !  " 
Thou  art  the  worshipped  of  my  heart, 

The  light  that  gilds  my  dreams  ! 


THE   REBEL'S   SERMON 
A  Street  Ballad 

My  brothers,  aU,  who  hear  me  now, 

Give  ear  to  what  I  say ; 
The  words  are  solemn  that  I  speak 

On  this,  my  dying  day  : 
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The   Rebel's   Sermon 

For  Ireland's  love,  for  England's  hate, 

I  swore  a  solemn  vow, 
And  if  I  swore  it  once  before 
I'd  swear  it  ten  times  now  ! 
For  Ireland  !  for  Ireland  ! 
Upon  this  drop  I  stand  ; 
For  Ireland,  for  Ireland, 
My  own  native  land  ! 

Thrice  blacker  be  the  face  of  death, 

Thrice  brighter  be  the  sky  ! 
And  yet,  for  such  a  cause  as  this, 

I'm  well  content  to  die  ! 
I  never  knew  what  'twas  to  fear. 

And  still  I  do  not  know  ; 
And  for  the  wrongs  that  feared  my  heart 
I  strove  to  deal  a  blow. 

You'll  follow,  you'll  follow. 
The  path  I  went  before. 
Like  brave  men,  to  save,  men. 
Their  old  island  shore  ! 

I  did  the  duty  of  a  man  ; 

I  care  for  life  no  more  ; 
If  death  will  bring  the  cause  some  good. 

Its  stroke  I  don't  deplore. 
If  one  more  throb  of  stern  resolve 

It  raise  in  any  breast. 
If  one  more  pulse  of  bitter  hate 

'Gainst  England's  robber  crest — 
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The  Men  in  Jail  for  Ireland 

'Tis  welcome  !  'tis  welcome, 

Right  merrily  to  me ; 
Victorious,  and  glorious 

The  last  hour  I  see ! 

And  now  the  word  I'd  leave  behind 
Is  Vengeance  !  Vengeance  !  stUl. 
O'er  every  plain  I'd  ring  it  out. 

On  every  lofty  hill. 
Who  cares  a  straw  for  life  and  limb 

Deserves  not  to  be  free  ; 
Who  thinks  of  caution  or  of  fear 
Will  frighten  hberty. 

Still  daring,  uncaring. 

For  all  the  might  of  man, 
There  is  no  other  way,  my  boys, 

To  carry  out  your  plan  !  : 

THE   MEN   IN  JAIL   FOR  IRELAND. 

Air—"  Irish  Molly  O  " 

Come,  shrink  not  back  with  coward  fears. 

Nor  brag  as  cowards  do, 
Nor  make  lament  in  words  and  tears 

For  these,  our  Patriots  true. 
But  treasure  deep  within  your  breast 

The  oath,  through  good  or  ill, 
To  stand  to  them  while  life  shall  last— 

The  men  in  PentonviUe  ! 
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The   Men   in  Jail   for  Ireland 

Yes  !  vengeance  is  the  hero's  grief, 

And  that  be  ours  alone  ; 
Our  vow  should  be  but  stern  and  brief, 

Yet  knit  with  blood  and  bone. 
We'll  caoine  them  best  when  through  the  land 

Our  war-cry  echoes  shrill, 
With  gun  on  shoulder,  pike  in  hand — 

The  men  in  PentonviUe  ! 

Cold  dastards  we — could  aught  to-day 

Our  footsteps  turn  aside, 
A  moment,  from  the  sacred  way 

Which  they  have  trod  with  pride  f 
All  rough  and  blood-stained  though  it  be 

Yet  we  will  follow  still 
Upon  their  track,  right  fearlessly — 

The  men  in  PentonviUe  ! 

FuU  well  they  showed  their  hardihood, 

Ay  !  in  the  felon's  dock  ; 
Erect  ! — unanswering — there  they  stood 

As  firm  as  Cashel's  rock. 
They  laughed  to  scorn  the  tyrant's  might. 

In  words  that  burn  and  thrill 
Through  every  heart  that  loves  the  right — 

The  men  in  PentonviUe  ! 

Then  keep  the  watch,  my  brothers  all, 

Let  not  your  courage  faU  ; 
Within  the  gloomy  prison  waU 

They  do  not  flinch  or  quail  ! 
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The  Lords  of  the  Soil 

If  power  there  be  in  love  or  hate, 

'Twill  not  be  long  until 
The  time  will  come  for  which  they  wait — 

The  men  in  Pentonville  ! 

A  cruel  grasp  is  on  their  throats, 

Our  gallant  Spartan  band  ; 
A  tiger  vengeance  o'er  them  gloats. 

As  o'er  their  suffering  land. 
God  keep  them  in  their  hour  of  need  ! 

God  guard  them — and  He  will ! — 
To  reap  the  crop,  who  sowed  the  seed — 

The  men  in  Pentonville  ! 


THE   LORDS   OF  THE   SOIL 

Ye  Gentlemen  of  Ireland,  who  stand  upon  the  sod 

Where  once  your  gallant  ancestors  in  pride  and  freedom  trod  1 

Have  ye  no  thought  or  feeling  high  that  marked  your  noble 

race  ? 
In  word,  or  look,  or  deed  may  we  that  regal  lineage  trace  ? 

Upon  each  hiU  above  ye,  within  each  sunny  vale. 

Their  tones  of  triumph  swelled  aloud,   their  banners  kissed 

the  gale  ; 
Amongst  the  heath-beds,  bronzed  with  light,  where  dashing 

torrents  ran, 
Has  rung  the  warcry,  stern  and  loud,  of    many  a   mountain 

clan. 
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The   Lords  of  the   Soil 

In  broad  lar-Chonacht's  region,  where  rise  the  Arran  Isles, 
Where,  heaving  up  its  bosom  strong,  the  fair  Lough  Corrib 

smiles  ; 
Where  towers  Ben  Nephin,  mighty,  a  lord  above  the  sea. 
There  some  have  ruled  with  sceptred  hand  whose  name  abides 

with  ye. 

Upon  Camailte's  mountain,  whose  head  is  white  with  years. 
What  thrUhng  cries  have  mingled  with  the  clashing  of  the 

spears  ! 
On  every  spot  of  Irish  ground  bright  memories  start  and  throng, 
That  as  a  golden  treasure  still  to  Irish  hearts  belong  ! 

The  broad  lands  of  your  fathers  still  stretch  before  you  there, 
Your  homes  are  on  that  hallow'd  ground,   but  not  as  their 

homes  were  ; 
The  emerald  fields  you  call  your  own,' at  what  a  price  you  hold ! 
Each  free-born  thought  and  word  of  yours  unto  your  masters 

sold! 

O  pariahs  of  Europe  !  O  apes  of  British  rule  ! 

Base  mixture  of  the  selfish  knave  and  of  the  piteous  fool ! 

Go,  stand  before  your  haughty  lords,  and  cringe  and  fawn 

and  wait 
The  honour  of  a  nod  that  teUs  the  meanness  of  your  state ! 

Oh  !  ye  are  useful  weapons  of  tyrants  and  of  knaves. 

To  strike  into  that  country's  heart  where  rest  your  fathers' 

graves  ! 
Around   you    breaks    a    bitter   wail    with    wrath    and    anguish 

fraught : 
"  Like  weight  of  mountains  on  your  heads  be  all  the  ills  you've 

wrought !  " 
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The  Leprechaun 


THE   LEPRECHAUN* 

Oh,  the  lonely,  quiet  glen. 
Where  the  hazel  trees  are  green. 
And,  among  the  bushes  hiding. 
The  humble  stream  is  gliding. 
Murmuring  as  in  reverie. 
The  long,  long  day,  so  tranquilly. 

Where  the  blackberries  droop  low, 

Where  gleams  the  glossy  sloe. 

And  nuts  are  clustering  brown 

On  thick  branches,  drooping  down  ; 

And,  sometimes,  soft  and  clear  is  heard 

The  music  of  the  sweet  blackbird. 

There,  when  the  sun  is  low, 
A  tapping  noise  doth  come  and  go  ; 
'Tis  the  Leprechaun  at  his  last. 
At  which  he  raps  away  so  fast. 
He  wears  a  cocked  hat  on  his  head, 
And  a  tiny  coat  of  scarlet  red. 

Oft  so  quickly  and  so  keen, 
Bright  his  glance  around  is  seen  ; 
And  if  a  mortal  he  espies. 
Quick  as  lightning  then  he  flies, 
And  nothing  of  him  can  you  trace 
Within  that  lonely,  silent  place. 

*  Leip|ieACAti,  the  Irish  Fairy  shoemaker. 
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The   Holy   Well 

Oh,  could  you  steal  upon, 
And  catch  fast  the  Leprechaun, 
You  might  win  the  gold  so  rare, 
Stores  of  which  he's  hid  somewhere. 
When  the  tap  !  tap  !  tap  !  you  hear, 
Steal  quietly  and  slowly  near. 

Some  soft  balmy  evening,  when 
The  sun  is  sinking  in  the  glen. 
As  the  fairy  workman  plies, 
Quickly  spring  and  seize  the  prize, 
And  ask  him  then  the  spot  to  show 
Where  bright  the  hidden  treasures  glow. 

Look  not  round,  or  then  is  gone 
From  your  grasp  the  Leprechaun  ; 
And  his  mocking  laugh  you'U  hear 
Ringing  'round  so  strange  and  clear. 
Oh,  keep  your  hand  and  eye  upon 
The  little,  wily  Leprechaun  ! 


THE  HOLY  WELL 

'Twas  a  very  lonely  spot,  with  beech  trees  o'er  it  drooping  ; 
The  waters  gleamed  beneath 
Those  fair  green  branches,  lowly  stooping — 
"  Benedicite  !  "  seemed  to  breathe. 

A  deep  and  tender  light  came  through  the  green  leaves  peeping, 

Where  tiny  insects  dreamed  ; 
A  holy  calm  on  all  was  sleeping, 
The  sunlight  drowsy  seemed. 
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The  Holy  Well 

Oh,  the  silence  there  that  dwelt,  fast  in  a  trance  it  bound  you  ; 
There  murmured  many  tones 
That  crept  innumerable  round  you — 
Low  whisperings  and  moans. 

In  that  little  silvery  well  how  many  tears  feU  heavy ! 
What  homage  there  was  poured  ! 
To  Mary,  sweet,  how  many  an  Ave 
Sought  for  her  saving  word  ! 

I  strayed  one  evening  calm  to  this  low  shining  water : 
The  Virgin  there  might  be — 
So  lovely  looked  it,  you'd  have  thought  her 
Guarding  it  tenderly. 

When  through  the  silence  there  some  one  I  heard  a-praying 
(A  poor  "  dark  "*  girl  was  she) — 
Upon  her  bare  knees  she  was  swaying, 
Telling  her  rosary. 

Oh,  that  little  maiden  sweet,  fair-haired  she  was  and  slender, 
Her  sad  smile  lit  the  place. 
Her  blue  cloak  hood  had  fallen,  and  tender 
'Neath  it  gleamed  her  face. 

"  Shay  dho  vaV  /  "  t  she  murmuring  said,  "  O  Queen  of  power 
and  meekness, 

Let  me  but  see  the  light ; 
My  mother  droops  with  age  and  sickness  : 
For  her  sake,  give  me  sight ! 

*  Blind.  t  'Se  tjo  teaiA  !     A  greeting  :  God  bless  you. 
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The  Maid  of  Lough   Ina 

"  Oh,  my  weeny  sister's  gone,  and  we're  left  alone  and  pining — 
But  two  in  this  world  wide  ; 
If  I  could  greet  the  fair  sun  shining. 
And  be  her  stay  and  guide  !  " 

You'd  think  blind  Brighid  *  did  see  the  face  of  the  Almighty, 
So  radiant  was  her  face  ; 
Through  the  deep  darkness  of  her  night,  He 
Poured  out  the  light  of  grace  ! 

Just  like  a  saint  she  seemed,  His  pleasure  waiting  only  : 
I  could  not  choose,  but  weep. 
And  join  her  in  that  shrine  so  lonely. 
Breathing  petitions  deep  ! 


THE   MAID  OF  LOUGH  INA 

Upon  Lough  Ina's  lonely  shore 

She  sat  beside  the  cottage  door. 

And  round  and  round  the  light  wheel  flew, 

As  swift  the  slender  threads  she  drew, 

And,  ah  !  my  fate  she  spun  it  too  ! 

She  spun  the  thread  of  snowy  white. 
All  flecked  with  gleams  of  golden  light ; 
And  as  her  small  foot  tapped  the  ground. 
And  swift  the  wheel  went  round  and  round. 
My  heart  went  with  it  firmly  bound. 

*  Otiijix), /"'<'«.,  approximately,  Breed,  Brigfid. 
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The   Maid  of  Lough   Ina 

Upon  me  flashed  the  sweet  surprise 
Of  those  pure,  modest,  changeful  eyes  : 
Her  face  before  me  drooping  low. 
As  fair  as  apple  blossoms  show — 
Now  flushed  to  rose,  now  paled  to  snow. 

And  turning  round,  with  glances  shy, 
And  voice  like  breezes  murmuring  by, 
Her  red  lips  sought  with  gracious  mind 
A  word  of  greeting  soft  and  kind. 
For  me,  the  stranger  guest,  to  find. 

And,^oh,  the  thread  she  spun  so  deft 
Was  woven  then  both  warp  and  weft ; 
And  in  that  web  of  colours  fair. 
Wrought  by  enchantments  rich  and  rare, 
My  thread  of  life  ran  everywhere. 

I  lingered  by  Lough  Ina's  shore ; 
Of  home  and  friends  I  thought  no  more — 
Her  hair  in  tendrils  bright  that  hung. 
Were  chains  to  bind  me  close  and  strong. 
And  so  the  sweet  days  sped  along. 

We  heard  the  fairy  numbers  swell. 
Around  us  closed  the  magic  spell ; 
And  all  the  rosy,  laughing  hours, 
From  out  their  amaranthine  bowers. 
Flew  by  us,  wreathed  in  light  and  flowers. 
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Bridget  Cruise  to  Carolan 

Two  souls  there  were  at  length  that  came. 

Each  unto  each  by  Love's  own  claim ; 

As  on  the  bough  two  dew-drops  lone 

In  tender  light  together  shone, 

Drew  nearer — trembled — and  were  one  ! 


BRIDGET  CRUISE  TO  CAROLAN. 

By  fairy  rath  and  haunted  dell 

I  seek,  asthore,  for  thee. 
In  fear  some  sweet,  unpitying  spell 

May  steal  thee  far  from  me. 
With  sunny  smiles  to  win  thy  love, 

With  gentle  words  to  bind. 
More  bright  than  aught  thy  dreams  are  of, 

Is  that  thou  leav'st  behind. 

There's  gladness  in  the  morning  sky, 

And  music  in  the  stream. 
Soft  fragrance  in  the  breeze's  sigh, 

And  glory  in  the  beam. 
And  rest  beneath  the  greenwood  tree  ; 

But  better  far  than  all. 
The  wild,  deep  love  that  holds  for  thee 

My  heart  in  endless  thrall ! 

I  listen  to  the  floods  that  pour 

From  that  sweet  fount  of  song. 
And  bathe  my  spirit  o'er  and  o'er, 
^    As  thus  they  roll  along. 
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A  Welcome 

I  look  upon  the  drooping  lid 
That  veils  those  darkened  eyes, 

And  think  how  Heaven  is  from  us  hid 
By  yon  enshrouding  skies  ! 

Still  to  that  loved  face  gazing  up 

I  sit  in  homage  far, 
An  humble  flower  that  opes  its  cup 

With  incense  to  a  star. 
Oh,  flies  the  wild  bird  to  the  bough, 

The  river  to  the  sea. 
The  red  deer  up  the  mountain  brow, 

And  this  fond  heart  to  thee  ! 


A  WELCOME 

{From  the  Irish) 

Welcome,  again,  as  the  May's  scented  blossom  ! 
Welcome,  again,  to  your  home  in  this  bosom  ! 
Oh  !  for  the  sweet  blessed  hour  that  has  brought  you 
Back  to  the  arms  that  so  long,  long  have  sought  you  ! 
Welcome,  oh  !  welcome  the  wild  ringing  laughter, 
Tears  than  the  evening  dew  sweeter  and  softer, 
Music  and  light  in  my  soul's  depth  o'erflowing. 
Pulses  that  throb — colour  coming  and  going — 

Whispers  when  none  but  my  loved  one  shall  listen, 
Glances  where  every  fond  secret  shall  glisten. 
Clasping  of  hands  that  have  long  been  asunder. 
Hearts  overflowing  with  rapture  and  wonder, 
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Loyalty 


Thoughts  like  the  young  leaves  so  joyously  dancing, 

When  warm  sun  and  sweet  winds  around  them  are  glancing  ! 

Joy  for  me— joy ! — for  you  never  will  leave  me  ; 

And  now  there  is  nought  on  the  wide  earth  to  grieve  me. 

Glad  as  the  bird  up  the  summer-vault  singing,  I 

Light  as  the  bough  with  its  gay  blossoms  springing, 

Bright  as  the  gold  sparks  that  glisten  and  quiver  ! 

At  morning  or  eve  on  the  breast  of  the  river; 

Calm  as  the  child  in  its  soft  slumber  lying  ; 

Blest  as  the  saint  to  his  home  above  flyings  \ 

Filled  with  a  love  ever  thrilling  and  burning,  , 

So  am  I  now  at  my  darling's  returning  !  I 


LOYALTY 

I'll  not  leave  old  L^eland,  though  fall'n  she  may  be, 
I'll  not  leave  old  Ireland  until  she  is  free. 
Though  light  be  her  hope,  and  though  dark  be  her  fear, 
I  know  in  my  heart  that  her  dawning  is  near. 

The  wild  geese  are  going,  the  wild  geese  are  gone, 
The  gay  ships  are  dancing  to  bear  them  along  ; 
There's  wailing  behind  them  and  sorrow  before — 
They'll  never  again  see  their  own  island  shore  ! 

The  west  winds  are  blowing  across  the  wild  main. 
The  west  winds  are  beck'ning  to  freedom  and  gain  ; 
But  your  tears  and  your  mourning  are  dearer  to  me : 
My  place  is  beside  you,  achushla  viachree  !  * 

*A^  cuifte  mo  cjionje,  O  pulse  of  my  heart. 
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Silken  Thomas 

Would  I  fly  to  the  sunshine,  and  you  in  the  shade  ? 
Would  I  leave  the  green  bosom  that  moulded  and  made  ? 
Is  it  while  you  are  mourning — is  it  while  you  were  low — 
Oh,  my  tears  they  are  falling  :  you  know  I  won't  go  ! 


To  strive  and  to  struggle,  to  live  or  to  die, 
My  place  is  beside  you  if  all  were  to  fly — 
To  pity  and  cherish,  to  help  and  defend. 
Through  labour  and  sorrow  to  wait  for  the  end. 


SILKEN  THOMAS 

(  Wri/len  in  iS^S  Jot  Thomas  Francis  Meagher) 

Ho  !  speed  along,  my  trusty  men,  and  proud  your  gathering  be. 
For  one  who  loves  the  dear  old  land  stands  firm  in  front  of  ye. 
In  glowing  youth,  in  stainless  truth,  he  stands  the  foremost 

there, 
With  warrior's  sword  and  warrior's  heart,  prepared  to  do  and 

dare. 


His  white  plume  tosses  to  the  wind  like  foam  upon  the  sea. 
And  his  gallant  palfrey  bears  him  on  with  step  so  proud  and 

free. 
He  shines  before  our  dazzled  eyes  a  glory  and  a  joy, 
Our  young,  brave  Silken  Thomas,  that  proud  and  princely  boy  ! 
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Silken  Thomas 

A  leader  in  the  land  he  looks  decked  in  a  robe  of  green, 
The  flashing  gems  and  yellow  gold  beseem  the  royal  mien  ; 
But  gems  and  gold  and  silken  sheen  before  his  glance  are  dim  ; 
From   these  he   borrows   nought  of  grace,   'tis   they  have  all 
from  him. 


Though  proud   the   noble  name  he   bears,   yet   more  for   his 

renown 
He  comes,  the  Champion  of  the  Right,  'gainst  coronet  and 

crown — 
I  ween  no  man  e'er  looks  more  grand  than  'mid  the  clashing 

spears, 
And  the  loud,  exulting  welcome  of  tliose  fearless  mountaineers. 


From  hill,  and  glen,  and  spreading  plain,  such  triumph  never 
rung 

As  greets  the  wild  war-music  poured  from  our  young  Chief- 
tain's tongue — 

"  We'll  follow  you  through  life  or  death — we'll  follow  to  the 
last — 

"The  word!  the  word! — we  want  no  more;  'twill  be  the 
trumpet's  blast  !  " 


The  banners  wave,  the  clarions  peal,  now  comes  the  rush  and 

reel. 
The  burning  of  the  deadly  gun,  the  glancing  of  the  steel  ; 
And  there,  within  the  foremost  ranks,  like  to  a  shooting  star, 
Our  Silken  Thomas  may  be  seen,  all' glorious  from  afar  ! 
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Trinity   Well 


TRINITY    WELL* 

Deep  in  a  lonely,  silent  dell, 

Where  green  leaves  clustering  twine, 
There  is  a  little  holy  well — 

The  peasants'  humble  shrine. 
Within  its  charmed  circle  bound 

What  dreams  and  memories  dwell  ! 
What  shades  and  echoes  haunt  the  ground 

Around  the  Holy  Well  ! 


How  many  a  wild  and  simple  tale 

The  votive  offerings  breathe. 
Now  idly  fluttering  in  the  gale 

Those  arching  boughs  beneath  !  j 

How  many  a  weary  hope  and  fear 

That  tongue  may  never  tell 
Have  hovered  o'er  thy  waters  clear, 

Thou  little  Holy  Well ! 

A  gnarled  ash-tree  droops  above, 

As  pilgrims  watch  and  pray. 
With  lifted  arms  of  reverent  love, 

Trembling,  and  old,  and  gray  ; 
Upon  its  seamed  and  rugged  bark 

Loved  names  are  faintly  seen — 
So  faint,  the  eye  can  scarcely  mark 

Through  moss  and  lichens  green. 

*  The  Holy  Well  here  alluded  to  is  situated  in  the  Devil's  Glen,  in  the  ] 

County  of  W'icklow.     A  large  ash  tree,  in  three  distinct  trunks,  grows  at  i 

the  head  of  the  well,  hence  the  name  "  Trinity  Well." 
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The  People's  Chief 

Ah  !  thus,  in  sooth,  it  is  with  names 

Once  writ  upon  the  heart. 
When  Time  brings  forth  new  hopes  and  aims, 

And  bids  the  Past  depart ; 
Filled  up  with  growth  of  strife  and  care, 

Slow  creeping,  day  by  day. 
The  records  graven  deep  that  were, 

Like  these,  are  worn  awav. 


O  lonely,  silent,  crystal  well  ! 

Earth's  hopes  and  joys  may  fail ; 
But  clearer  as  the  mists  dispel 

The  heavenly  dawn  we  hail  ; 
And  here  within  thy  hallowed  shade, 

'Mid  summer  sun  and  balm, 
The  soul's  wild  tumults  all  are  laid. 

And  we  find  peace  and  calm  ! 


THE  PEOPLE'S   CHIEF 

Come  forth,  come  forth,  O  Man  of  Men  !  to  the  cry  of  the 

gathering  nations  ; 
We  watch  on  the  tower,  we  watch  on  the  hill,  pouring  our 

invocations. 
Our  souls  are  sick  of  sounds  and  shades  that  mock  our  bitter 

grief, 
We  hurl   the   Dagons   from   their   seats,   and   call    the   lawful 

Chief  ! 
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The  People's  Chief 


Come  forth,  come  forth,  O  Man  of  Men  !  to  the  frenzy  of  our 

imploring, 
The  winged  despair  that  no  more  can  bear,  up  to  the  heavens 

soaring — 
Come,   Faith  and  Hope,   and  Love  and  Trust !   upon  their 

centre  rock 
The  wailing  Millions  summon  thee,  amid  the  earthquake  shock ! 

We've  kept  the  weary  watch  of  years  with  a  wild  and  a  heart- 
wrung  yearning, 

But  the  star  of  the  Advent  we  sought  in  vain,  calmly  and 
purely  burning  : 

False  meteors  flashed  across  the  sky,  and  falsely  led  us  on  ; 

The  panting  of  the  strife  is  come,  the  spell  is  o'er  and  gone  ! 

The  storms  of  enfranchised  passions  rise  as  the  voice  of  the 

eagle  screaming. 
And  we  scatter  now  to  the  earth's  four  winds  the  memory  of 

our  dreaming  ! 
The  clouds  but  veil  the  lightning's  bolt;  Sibyline  murmurs  ring 
In  hollow  tones  from  out  the  depths  :  the  Peoples  seek  their 

King! 

Come   forth,    come   forth.   Anointed   One !    nor    blazon    nor 

honours  bearing  ; 
No  "  ancient  line  "  be  thy  seal  or  sign,  the  crown  of  Humanity 

wearing. 
Spring   out,    as    lucent   fountains    spring,    exulting   from    the 

ground — 
Arise,  as  Adam  rose  from  God,  with  strength  and  knowledge 

crowned ! 
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The  Skylark   by   the   Shannon 

The  leader  of  the  world's  wide  host  guiding  our  aspirations, 
Wear   thou   the   seamless   garb   of  Truth,   sitting   among   the 

Nations ! 
Thy  foot  is  on  the  empty  forms  around  in  shivers  cast — 
We  crush  ye  with  the  scorn  of  scorn,  exuvia;  of  the  past  ! 

The  future's  closed  gates  are  now  on  their  ponderous  hinges 

jarring, 
And  there  comes  a  sound,  as  of  winds  and  waves,   each  with 

the  other  warring  : 
And  forward  bends  the  list'ning  world,  as  to  their  eager  ken 
From  out  that  dark  and  mystic  land  appears  the  Man  of  Men  ! 


THE  SKYLARK  BY  THE  SHANNON 

O  bird  !  from  the  plume  of  green  rushes 

Exultantly  soaring. 

Thy  song-burst  so  fervidly  pouring 
In  jubilant  gushes 
To  morning's  first  sweet  maiden  blushes  ! 

O  brown  little  Peri,  up-springing  ! 

There  is  surely  a  soul  in  thy  singing. 

Thy  heart's  wealth  around  thee  are  flinging 
In  showers  of  gladness. 
In  warblings  of  ecstatic  madness, 

Tumultuously  ringing, 

In  thine  own  flood  of  harmony  winging — 
Striving  on  with  that  passionate  paining, 
Life  and  love  blent  in  rapturous  straining. 
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Our  Olden  Tongue 

In  a  whirl  of  music  revolving, 

In  circles  enchanted, 

As  if  by  the  Infinite  haunted, 
Thou  seemest  dissolving, 
Those  magical  numbers  evolving, 

'Till,  with  spiral  and  quivering  motion, 

Thou  near'st  the  blue,  heavenly  ocean. 

O  bird  !  thou  are  floating  and  fading 

On  to  th'  Empyrean  ; 

Through  gold  and  vermilion  and  Tyrian 
Dyes  thou  art  wading, 
'Till  Cometh  the  stillness  and  shading  ; 

And  soon,  with  the  spirit  land  blended, 

In  a  voice  and  a  dream  thou  art  ended  ! 


OUR  OLDEN   TONGUE 

From  dim  tradition's  far-off  opal  fountains. 

Where  clouds  and  shadows  loom, 
Deep  in  the  silence  of  the  tall,  grey  mountain's 

Primeval  gloom, 
Thy  silvery  stream  flows  down  with  music  bounding — 

0  ancient  tongue  ! 
With  love  and  tears,  and  laughter  softly  sounding, 

As  wild  birds'  liquid  song. 

From  winds  and  waters,  in  their  choral  mingling, 

Thy  honeyed  words  were  born  ; 
From  that  strong  pulse  through  nature's  bosom  tingling, 

In  Earth's  first  morn — 
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Our  Olden  Tongue 


The  quivering  boughs,  in  forests  green  and  olden, 

With  murmurs  low, 
Rang  out  such  accents,  beautiful  and  golden, 

Beneath  the  dawn's  white  glow. 

Around,  in  mighty  characters  unfolded, 

Thy  fame  we  yet  discern  ; 
The  ivied  shrine,  in  grace  and  grandeur  moulded, 

The  cromlech  *  stern. 
The  tall,  slim  tower  of  aspect  weird  and  hoary. 

With  dream  and  rann,-\ 
Full-crested  in  its  lone  and  silent  glory 

Fronting  the  naked  sun. 

Thou  bring'st  bright  visions,  bardic  strains  enchanting, 

Attuned  in  lordly  halls  ; 
The  clash  of  spears,  the  banners  gaily  flaunting 

On  palace  walls. 
White-bearded  sages,  warrior  knights  victorious — 

A  goodly  throng — 
In  panoramic  pomp  of  ages  glorious. 

Before  us  pass  along. 

O'er  wide  blue  plains  we  see  the  red  deer  bounding, 

In  flickering  light  and  sun  ; 
And  on  his  track,  with  deep-toned  bay  resounding, 

The  wolf-hound  dun. 
Old  mountains  dim,  dark  forest,  rock  and  river. 

Those  days  are  o'er  ; 
But  shades  and  echoes  people  ye  for  ever. 

And  shall,  till  time  is  o'er  ! 

Ct<oimle4C,  a  large  stone  laid  horizontally  on  a  few  uprig-ht  ones  laid 
almost  in  a  circle.  t  RAnn,  a  song  ;  a  stanza. 
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The  Ard-Ri's   Bride 

O  tongue  of  all  our  greatness — all  our  sorrow — 

Shalt  thou,  then,  fail  and  fade  ? 
And  leave  the  full  hearts  mute  that  ne'er  can  borrow 

From  stranger  aid — 
Fit  utterance  for  those  thoughts  whose  stormy  clangor 

Swells  deep  within 
The  memories  of  our  love,  and  hate,  and  anger, 

Which  nought  from  us  can  win. 

Not  so  !     Thou  hast  not  stemmed  the  floods  of  ages, 

Nor  braved  a  conqueror's  sway. 
Thou  hast  not  writ  upon  the  world's  wide  pages 

To  pass  away. 
Deep,  deep  thy  root  where  never  human  power 

May  reach  to  spoil, 
And  soon  in  wealth  of  vernal  leaf  and  flower 

Thou'lt  deck  the  olden  soil. 


THE  ARD-RI'S   BRIDE 

My  queen  !  my  queen  !  *  thou  art  won  at  last. 

And  I  whisper  to  thee  of  the  dreary  past ; 

I  murmur  the  words  in  my  soul  I  kept 

Through  the  long,  long  years  when  my  darling  slept ; 

And  I  call  thee  my  love,  and  I  call  thee  my  bride. 

And  I  deck  thy  brow  with  a  crown  of  pride, 

For  thou  art  my  own — my  own ! 

*  Ireland,  the  Ard-Ri's  Bride.     AifO-ni — Ard-Ri,  High  King-. 
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The  Ard-Ri's   Bride 

I  left  my  love  in  the  days  gone  by, 

With  the  terrible  light  of  despair  in  her  eye  ; 

Her  cheek  as  white  as  the  marble  stone, 

And  her  voice  as  sad  as  the  night-wind's  moan — 

For  her  I  would  pour  my  heart's  red  rain. 

But,  ah  !  at  her  side  I  might  not  remain — 

With  her  all  my  own — my  own  ! 

"  Dream  not,"  they  said  ;  "  thou  shalt  never  see 
The  hour  that  will  bring  thy  love  to  thee  ; 
For  her  hand  is  bound  with  an  iron  chain. 
And  she  droops  and  pines  in  her  lonely  pain  ; 
The  tomb  for  her  it  is  opening  wide, 
Thine  shall  be  soon  but  a  spirit  bride  !  " 
Alas  !  and  alas  !  my  own  ! 

"  Lay  sword  and  shield  in  thy  father's  hall. 
Let  the  red  rust  cover  their  brightness  all ; 
Cast  thine  armour  down  in  the  blue  sea  wave. 
And  thy  hopes — let  them  find  as  deep  a  grave  ; 
For  never,  oh,  never,  on  thee  shall  beam 
The  lovely  star  of  thy  youthful  dream — 
Never  !  ah,  never  more  !  " 

But  my  soul  soared  up  on  its  wings  of  flame. 
And  a  voice  of  celestial  sweetness  came  : 
It  haunted  my  ears,  my  heart,  my  dreams — 
It  swelled  like  the  murmurs  of  myriad  streams, 
From  earth  and  sky  and  sea  it  rang 
That  golden  peal  of  immortal  song  : 

It  whispered  my  own — my  own  ! 
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The  Ard-Ri's  Bride 

I  trained  my  steed  for  the  crimson  plain, 
And  decked  my  ship  for  the  stormy  main, 
And  I  called  the  old,  and  I  called  the  young, 
With  tones  o'er  the  mountain  and  vale  that  rung. 
For  thee  !  for  thee  !  my  star — my  sun — 
The  hope  of  my  heart,  my  only  one  ! — • 

For  thee  and  thy  cause,  mine  own  ! 

The  clouds  of  the  winter  were  round  my  path : 
Some  answered  in  scorn  and  some  in  wrath  ; 
'Till  suddenly  out  of  the  gathering  gloom 
Gleamed  banner  and  sword  and  lance  and  plume. 
And  backward  the  clouds  of  the  darkness  rolled. 
And  the  morning  came  in  its  blue  and  gold — 
It  dawned  for  my  own — my  own  ! 

Then  hope  sprang  high  as  the  white  bird's  wing, 
And  blossomed  the  leaves  and  flowers  of  spring. 
And  the  light  of  my  heart  leapt  into  mine  eyes, 
And  the  blood  to  my  cheek  in  its  burning  dyes. 
For  I  saw  the  gleam  of  thy  silvery  feet, 
And  I  heard  thy  voice  as  the  harp-note  sweet  : 

Thou  wert  near  me,  my  own — my  own 

And  I  won  thee,  I  won  thee,  amid  them  all  ! 
I  drew  thy  hand  from  its  iron  thrall  ; 
And  I  clasped  thee  close  to  my  aching  breast, 
To  weep,  to  wonder,  to  dream,  to  rest- 
To  wear  the  crown  of  thy  queenly  pride, 
Fairest  of  all,  the  Ard-Ri's  bride  : 

My  own — at  last,  my  own  ! 
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The  Felon 


THE   FELON* 

'Tis  Ireland's  raUying  cry, 
We'll  raise  it  to  the  sky, 
With  flashing  sword  and  eye — 
The  Felon  ! 

'Tis  loud  as  trumpet's  call, 
To  rouse  the  sleepers  all. 
To  strive — to  strike — to  fall ! — 
The  Felon. 

That  great  voice  struck  the  chime 
Of  a  new  and  wondrous  time — 
Those  deep  tones  rang  sublime 
Through  the  land. 

Never  combat  wrong  with  wrong ; 
In  truth  alone  be  strong ! 
Rise  boldly — and,  ere  long 
You  are  free  ! 

Now,  in  this  time  of  woe, 
That  Gospel  truth  we  know, 
No  parley  with  the  foe 

Shall  we  hold. 

*  John  Mitcliel. 
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The  Felon 

As  summer  foliage  riven 
By  the  arrows  of  the  levin, 
From  our  hearts  is  softness  driven 
By  that  blow. 

'Tis  the  silent,  brooding  hour, 
'Twixt  the  strife  of  Right  with  Power, 
Dark,  lurid  glances  lower 
Everywhere. 

Each  red-hot  passion,  lo  ! 

In  this  its  liquid  flow,  ' 

We  mould  as  steel,  that  so 

We  avenge  !  ' 

i 

By  the  laws  that  maddening  mock,  '  j 

By  the  convict-ship  and  dock,  i 

By  that  parting's  bitter  shock,  ,i 

Stand  prepared  ! 

By  the  aU-unconquered  mien,  '. 

In  the  final  moment  seen,  ) 
Undaunted  and  serene, 

Nerve  your  hearts  !  '. 

By  his  words,  like  sabre  swing. 
Calm,  keen,  unwavering. 
To  the  winds  endurance  fling 
From  this  day. 
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A  Dream  of  a  Dream 

By  the  sacrifice  that  sealed 
The  doctrine  he  revealed,"! 
Think,  now,  but  of  the  field. 
And  of  him. 

■  For  one,  for  two,  for  three  !  "  * 
Ay,  hundreds,  thousands,  see. 
For  vengeance  and  for  thee  ! 
To  the  last ! 

Oh,  surely  shall  we  show 
To  that  base,  detested  foe, 
That  even  in  wrong  and  woe 

The  victory  was  thine  ! 


A   DREAM   OF   A  DREAM 

{From  the  Irish) 

Oh,  but  for  a  moment  only,  and  never  and  never  more, 
To  sit  in  thine  eyes'  glad  sunlight,  my  treasure  of  love  to  pour  ; 
To  breathe  it  in  broken  murmurs  of  rapture  and  wild  despair, 
'Ere  its  song  and  its  joy,  for  ever,  are  drunk  by  the  empty  air  ! 

The  Voice  of  my  Dreams  is  dying,  so  mournfully,  day  by  day, 
Like  the  sound  of  those  distant  waters  that  glide  from  the 

earth  away. 
Ah!  faint  as  the  faint  bells  ringing,  in  silence  within  the  ear, 
And  dim  as  the  wavering  moonbeam  the  hopes  of  my  life  appear. 

*  "Shall  I  not  answer  for  one,  for  two,  for  three?"    .    .    . 
.    .    "And,  my  Lord,  the  victory  is  with  me." 

— Extracts  from  Mitchel s  ii'Ords  in  the  dock. 
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chant  of  the   Irish   Minstrel 

The    spell  of    the   minstrel's  cldirseach*    his   power    and    his 

visions — all 
To  the  winds  of  the  dreary  winter  in  stillness  and  sorrow  fall ; 
Pass    out    in    this    tearful    sighing — those   throbs   of    a   heart 

that  ne'er 
Knew  glory,  or  woe,  or  gladness,   save  that  which  thy  love 

brought  there  ! 

Oh,  to  tell  the  weary  longing,  like  wild  bird,  in  my  breast, 
That  flies  through  the  night  and  morning,  yet  knows  not  a 

place  of  rest — 
To  whisper  thee,  sad  and  lowly,  how  dark  is  the  world  and  cold. 
And  hear  thee  but  give  me,  dearest,  one  word  like  the  words 

of  old  ! 

Come  !    come  !    can  this  deep  devotion  I  pour  from  my  soul 

to  thee 
Not    triumph    o'er    all,    this    moment,    that    severs    thee    far 

from  me  ? 
Vain,  vain !    o'er  the  troubled  waters  there  cometh  no  word 

or  sign — 
No  voice  comes  with  answering  power — the  dream  of  a  dream 

is  mine  ! 


CHANT  OF  THE   IRISH   MINSTREL 

I  hear  cold  voices  saying  that  she,  my  Queen,  is  dead, 
And  those  sad  chords  may  nevermore  their  tones  of  music  shed ; 
That  I,  who  wildly  loved  her,  must  weep  in  mute  despair  : 
Ah,  they  know  not  how  true  love  will  cling,  though  blight  and 
death  be  there  ! 

*  cLAinfeAc,  the  harp. 
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chant  of  the   Irish   Minstrel 

I  have  no  joy  or  triumph  to  swell  my  minstrel  lay, 
I  have  no  hope  to  cheer  me  on  the  dark  and  lonely  way  ; 
But  in  this  feeble  soul  there's  still  a  might  they  dream  not  of, 
While  living  springs  are  in  my  breast  of  deep,  unanswering  Love. 

Yes,  pale  one,  in  thy  sorrow  !  yes,  wronged  one,  in  thy  pain  ! 
This  heart  has  still  a   beat  for  thee,   this   trembhng  hand  a 

strain  ; 
They  cannot  steal  the  golden  stores  the  past  has  left  to  me, 
Or  make  me  shrink  with  broken  faith,  asthore  machree*  from 

thee  ! 

Oh,  hear,  my  loved  one,  hear  me  !  'tis  no  cold  pulse  meets 

your  own, 
Its  burning  throb  would  warm  to  life,  an'  thou  wert  changed 

to  stone. 
I'll  call  the  colour  to  thy  cheek,  the  light  into  thine  eye — 
I  know,  at  least,  if  thou  art  dead,  my  love  can  never  die  ! 

'Twould  make  the  air  around  thee  warm  with  breath  of  living 

flame ; 
In  life  or  death,  or  joy  or  woe,  'twiU  cling  to  thee  the  same  : 
No,  never  in  the  gladdest  hour,  when  thou  wert  proud  and 

strong. 
Was  deeper  worship  poured  than  now,  in  this  low  mourning 

song  ! 

I  knelt  before  you  long  ago,  when  a  crown  was  on  your  brow, 
I  loved  you  with  a  fervent  love — I  love  you  firmer  now; 
And  that  which  makes  the  ivy  green  around  the  mouldering  tree 
Will  make  my  voice  all  tuneful  still,  asthore  machree*  for  thee  ! 

*A  rcoiji  nio  c)ioi-6e,  my  hcail's  treasure. 

SO 


In  the  West 


IN   THE  WEST 

Across  the  lone,  wild  wave  the  breezes  play, 

All  filled  with  fragrance  from  another  clime— 
Another  clime,  whose  skies  are  soft  and  grey. 

As  heavy  with  the  storied  mists  of  time. 
With  subtle  sweetness  through  the  summer  air 

Still  float  around  a  thousand  golden  dreams  : 
A  host  of  memories,  pale  and  sad  and  fair, 

From  Eire  of  the  ever-voiceful  streams. 

There  in  the  West,  in  sparkling  crystal  chains, 

The  lovely  lakes  in  sun  and  shadow  lie ; 
Where  lordly  Milrea  *  in  his  grandeur  reigns, 

A  frowning  monarch  towering  to  the  skv  ; 
And  there  a  hundred  green  lone  islets  smile, 

Each  with  its  ivied  ruin  or  Ogham  t  stone — 
From  dim  tradition  who  may  ever  wile 

The  mystic  stories  of  those  ages  gone  ? 

The  drowsy  mists  of  June  are  full  of  balm, 

The  shadows  fly  across  the  spreading  plain, 
And  'mid  the  sun  and  blue  of  summer  calm 

We  taste  a  beauty  which  is  almost  pain. 
Deep  bowls  of  verdure  in  the  mountain  side. 

Give  us  to  quaff  of  peace  and  rest  and  cool, 
'Neath  clouds  of  deepest  blue  and  amber  dyed, 

With  curled  fringe  of  soft  and  snowy  wool. 

*  The  liig'hest  of  the  mountains  in  lar-Chonnacht. 
t  The  Druidic  alphabet. 
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To  Thomas   Francis   Meagher 

There  grows  all  peaceful  on  the  boggy  lawn 

The  purple  heath  and  rilloge  *  clustering  low, 
The  lusmore  f  and  the  snowy  canavdn,  t 

The  waving  ash,  where  crimson  berries  grow. 
I  hear  the  music  of  tlie  singing  rills. 

Tripping  with  silvery  feet  upon  their  way 
Adown  the  bronzed  crags,  the  heathy  hills. 

Until  they  die  in  spirit  sighs  away. 


TO  THOMAS   FRANCIS  MEAGHER 

The  ancient  towers  of  the  land. 

The  mountains  blue  and  hoary. 
The  murmuring  rivers,  bright  and  bland. 

Seem  lit  with  newer  glory. 
They  look  on  thee,  they  smile  on  thee  ; 

Young  patriot,  bend  thee  lowly — 
A  spirit  deep  of  prophecy 

Breathes  o'er  thee,  true  and  holy  ! 

Oh,  fold  thy  hands  and  bend  thy  brow. 

For  seldom  words  are  spoken — 
The  glorious  way  before  thee  now 

Is  yet  through  bonds  unbroken. 
Go  !  strong  in  warrior's  heart  of  fire, 

And  tongue  of  Coradh's  §  power. 
Nor  force  of  wiles  nor  darkest  ire 

May  triumph  o'er  thy  dower  ! 

*  tluicLeo5,  bog  myrtle,  &c.       t  tuf  mon,  foxg-love.       J  Bog-  cotlon. 
§  The  war  musicifins  of  ancient  Ireland. 
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Our  True   Men 


OUR  TRUE  MEN 

Our  true  men  !  our  true  men  ! 

We  proudly  sing  them  all, 
In  felon's  chain,  across  the  main, 

Despite  of  tyrant  thrall. 
Our  true  men  !  our  true  men  ! 

We  do  not  fear  to  tell 
How  deep  within  our  inmost  souls 

They  and  their  treason  dwell. 

Those  true  men  !  those  few  men  ! 

How  truthfully  they  strove. 
Unaided  few,  to  rend  in  two 

The  chains  around  us  wove. 
Our  true  men  !  our  true  men  ! 

Though  coward  tongues  defame, 
They'll  bear  through  every  grief  and  wrong 

A  pure,  undying  name. 

The  loved  ones !  the  proved  ones ! 

They  only  trod  the  way 
Where  Right,  of  yore,  led  some  before. 

And  more  will  guide  to-day. 
Our  true  men  !  our  true  men  ! 

Perchance  like  you  to  fail  ; 
But  others  then  will  fill  the  van, 

And  still  the  struggle  hail  ! 
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Murmurs 

For  masters  !  O  masters  ! 

There's  not  our  isle  within 
A  plant  so  green  and  strong,  I  ween, 

As  disaffection's  sin. 
'Twill  grow  on,  'twill  blow  on. 

Whatever  you  may  do. 
With  nurture  good,  of  tears  and  blood- 

The  food  it  ever  knew. 

Our  true  men  !  our  true  men  ! 

Oh,  proudly  sing  them  all. 
In  traitor's  chain,  in  wrong  and  pain. 

Or  lonely  wanderers  all. 
Our  true  men  1  our  true  men  ! 

We  do  not  fear  to  tell 
How  deep  within  our  inmost  souls 

Thev  and  their  treason  dwell. 


MURMURS 

{From  the  Irish) 

The  stars  are  watching,  the  winds  are  playing, 
They  see  me  kneeling,  they  see  me  praying. 
They  hear  me  still  through  the  long  night  saying 
Asthore  machree*  I  love  you,  I  love  you  ! 

And,  oh  !  with  no  love  that  is  light  or  cheerful, 
But  deep'ning  on  its  shadow  fearful. 
Without  a  joy  that  is  aught  but  tearful — 
'Tis  thus  I  love  you,  I  love  you  ! 

*  A  f  c6i|i  mo  cpofoe,  O  treasure  of  my  heart. 
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To   Erin 

Whisp'ring  still  with  those  whispers  broken, 
Speaking  on  what  can  ne'er  be  spoken, 
Were  all  the  voices  of  earth  awoken, 
Oh,  how  I  love  you,  I  love  you  ! 

With  all  my  heart's  most  passionate  throbbing. 
With  wild  emotion  and  wearisome  sobbing,  . 
Love  and  light  from  all  others  robbing, 
So  well  I  love  you,'!  love  you  ! 

With  the  low,  faint  murmurs  of  deep  adoring, 
And  voiceless  blessings  for  ever  pouring. 
And  sighs  that  fall  with  a  sad  imploring  : 
'Tis  I  who  love  you,  who  love  you  ! 

With  the  burning,  beating,  the  inward  hushing, 
Ever  and  ever  in  music  gushing 
Like  mystic  tones  from  the  sea-shell  rushing — 
'Tis  strangely  I  love  you,  I  love  you  ! 

Thev  pass  me  dancing,  they  pass  me  singing. 
While  night  and  day  o'er  the  earth  are  winging. 
But  I  sit  here,  to  my  trance  still  clinging. 
For,  oh,  I  love  you,  I  love  you  ! 


TO   ERIN 

O  Ireland  !  Ireland  !  proud  hearts  are  breaking 

For  thee  to-day, 
And  eyes  that  watched  for  thy  glad  awaking 

Are  turned  away. 
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To  Erin 

And  voices  low  and  tearful 

Are  heard  of  Hope  to  sing  ; 
But  the  voice  in  our  heart  so  fearful, 

Nor  comfort  nor  hope  can  bring. 

O  Ireland  !  Ireland  !  thy  life  is  closing 

In  the  death  of  pain  ; 
From  thy  broken  heart  is  slowly  oozing 

The  shower  of  crimson  rain. 
There  thou  art  prostrate  lying, 

With  the  age  of  grief  grown  gray  ; 
There  thou  art  faintly  sighing 

The  dream  of  the  years  awav. 

O  Ireland  !  Ireland  !  it  is  still  unriven. 

That  clanking  chain  ; 
Yet  the  countless  wealth  that  for  thee  was  given 

Might  ransom  Cain. 
In  vain  were  they  gifted  and  brave  and  truthful — 

Our  martyred  host ; 
Thy  cause  is  woe  to  the  old,  or  youthful — • 

All,  all  are  lost  ! 

But  another,  and  yet  another, 

O'er  thy  cold  bier 
Oh,  pallid  and  lifeless  mother. 

Are  watching  near ; 
They  dream  in  their  grief's  wild  madness 

That  thou  wilt  awake  again — 
They  call  thee  with  frenzied  sadness. 

Those  heart-wrung  and  stricken  men  ! 
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A   Scene  for  Ireland 

O  Ireland  !  Ireland  !  dost  hear  them  blending 

That  piercing  dole, 
Through  the  cloud-wrapt  skies  ascending, 

Like  the  cry  of  a  ruined  soul. 
They  know  not,  O  blessed  Mary  ! 

'Tis  flowers  o'er  a  corpse  they  fling  ; 
They  hear  not  the  miserere 

The  pitying  angels  sing. 

O  Ireland  !  Ireland  !  no  streak  of  dawning 

Is  on  the  sky  ; 
Still  at  our  feet  is  the  wide  gulf  yawning. 

Where  treasures  on  treasures  lie. 
Down  through  the  deep,  deep  darkness 

Victim  on  victim  springs. 
But  the  hour  of  its  closing,  never. 

Or  morning  or  midnight  brings ! 


A   SCENE  FOR   IRELAND 

It  was  a  wild  and  rainy  day. 

The  last  of  dark  December's — 
A  ragged  "  pauper,"  drooping,  lay 

Above  the  dying  embers. 
The  drops  fell  from  the  rotting  roof. 

Marking  the  hours  so  dreary. 
The  hungry  children  stood  aloof. 

Pallid,  and  cold,  and  weary. 
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A   Scene  for  Ireland 

Sad  was  the  wretched  mother's  brow, 

Her  baby's  wailings  hushing  : 
She  has  no  food  to  give  it  now 

Save  those  hot  tears  outgushing. 
Colder  and  colder  blew  the  wind. 

Louder  the  dark  rain  splashes ; 
And  dimmer  grows  the  fire  behind 

Tlie  heavy  pile  of  ashes. 

Far,  far  away,  with  pearls  and  gold 

My  lady's  hair  is  gleaming  ; 
For  every  gem  our  eyes  behold 

A  crimson  drop  is  streaming  ! — 
For  all  the  grace  of  silks  and  lace 

Some  wretches  naked  shiver  ; 
For  every  smile  upon  her  face 

Some  death-blue  lips  will  quiver  ! 

There's  not  a  scene  of  lordly  pride 

(Did  heaven's  good  light  illumine) 
But  we  should  know  had,  far  and  wide, 

Its  meed  of  victims  human. 
We  drain,  perchance,  some  life  away 

From  out  the  sparkling  chalice — 
Some  humble  home  in  ruins  lay 

Decking  the  gilded  palace  ! 

Black  thoughts  come  from  the  Famine  Fiend- 
He  whispers  low  and  stealthy — 
'  The  poor  man  has  no  law  or  friend  ; 
'Tis  not  so  with  the  wealthy  ! 
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Lament  for  Thomas   Davis 

'Tis  hard  to  see  God's  lights  above, 
While  clouds  and  darkness  bound  us ; 

'Tis  hard  to  hear  God's  words  of  love 
With  storms  like  those  around  us." 

"  Pray,  pray  !  "  so  says  the  devotee, 
"  Thus  is  temptation  warded  :  " 
Ah,  little  prayer  had  guided  thee. 

Perchance,  not  gold-enguarded. 
It  is  an  easy  thing  to  pray, 

No  want  or  sorrow  knowing — 
It  is  an  easy  thing  to  say, 

"  I  praise  God  for  bestowing." 

Within  your  hand  the  gilded  book. 

Upon  the  cushion  kneeling  ; 
And  in  your  home  no  word  nor  look. 

One  Geyser  spring  unveiling. 
But  try  to  pray  and  try  to  love. 

Pain-rung  and  soul-degraded — 
The  Lord  God  judges  "  crime  "  above. 

But  not  as  man  has  weighed  it. 

LAMENT   FOR  THOMAS   DAVIS 

I  mourn  thee,  Thomas  Davis — dark,  dark  and  wearily ; 
Oh !  shut  the  light  from  out  mine  eyes,  I  cannot  bear  to  see ; 
I  cannot  look  upon  the  world  and  you  no  longer  there  : 
'Tis  now,  and  evermore  will  be,  as  my  heart  is,  cold  and  bare. 
Thomas  Davis  !  Thomas  Davis  !  achnshla,  sihore  machree  !  * 
My  heart,  my  heart  is  pouring  out  black,  bitter  tears  for  thee. 

*  <.\  cui)"Le,  I'con  mo  c|ior6e,  my  pulse,  treasure  of  my  heart. 
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Lament  for  Thomas   Davis 

Oh  !  how  can  I  believe  it  ? — it  can't  be  as  they  say, 

That  all  the  gifts  so  near  to  heav'n  are  quenched  within  the 

clay; 
It  cannot  be,  it  cannot  be,  that  all  the  noble  dower 
Of  Truth,  and  Love,  and  Genius  high,  on  earth  no  more  has 

power. 
Thomas  Davis  1  Thomas  Davis  ! — is  that  a  phantom  name — 
An  empty,  silent,  churchyard  word,  so  full  of  life  and  fame  ? 


Oh,  let  me  think  upon  him  !  and  are  all  the  thoughts  of  years. 
So  firm  and  bright  around  him  twined,  for  ever  steeped  in 

tears  ? 
And  must  we  have  but  memories  of  all  that  he  has  been. 
Like  autumn's  dry  and  v\'ither'd  leaves,  we  saw  so  fresh  and 

green  ? 
Thomas  Davis  !  Thomas  Davis  !  sure,  sure  it  is  not  true  ! 
Oh,   who,   since  first  we  heard   your   name,   e'er   thought  of 

Death  with  you  ? 


Bright  sparks  of  gold  are  dancing  upon  the  river's  breast. 
And  soft  and  bright  the  sky  appears,  it  lies  in  gentle  rest. 
The  sun  is  slumb'ring  warm  and  fair,  on  fields  so  still  and 

green. 
And  proudly  look  the  mountains  down  on  the  gentle,  smiling 

scene  ; 
Nought  is  changing,   nought  is  changing ;   the  sound  of  life 

goes  on — 
There  is  no  change,   there  is  no  change  ;  and  sure  he  can't 

be  gone ! 
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Lament  for  Thomas   Davis 

Ah  !  woe  is  me,  on  this  sad  day  !  I  know  my  tears  are  true — 
Deep,   deep  within  the  change  that's  come,  'twas  well,  too 

well,  I  knew. 
And    you — oh,    you,    mavourneen    oge  !  * — our  glory  and   our 

trust. 
Oh,  who  could  ever  dream  such  might  would  crumble  into 

dust  ? 
Can  we  ever,  can  we  ever,  mind  Love  or  Hope  again. 
When  brightest  Hope,  and  truest  Love,  no  more  to  us  remain  ? 

I  see  the  hills  of  Ormond,  the  Stona's  f  pleasant  shore  : 

I  think  how  well  you  lov'd  their  sight,  you'll  look  on  them  no 

more  ! 
You  lov'd  them  well,  mavourneen,  every  stream  and  mountain 

blue  ! 
You  lov'd  them  in  your  bosom's  core,  oh  !  won't  they  mourn 

for  you  ? 
Won't  they  sorrow,  won't  they  sorrow,  this  sad  and  woful  day, 
And  Thomas  Davis  lying  low,  within  the  darksome  clay  ! 

And  will  your  voice,  oh,  never  be  heard  where  it  hath  poured. 
Among  the  friends  so  fondly  loved,  the  free  and  fearless  word  ? 
And  won't  you  see  their  banners  wave,  nor  hear  their  triumphs 

swell. 
When  they  chase  the  foreign  foeman  from  the  land  you  loved 

so  well  ? 
Oh,  the  caoine,  oh,  the  caoine  %  will  mingle  with  the  tide 
Of  loud-resounding  triumph  when  we  think  of  him  who  died  ! 

*  trio  iinii|inui  65,  my  youthful  darling-.  t  SioriA,  the  Shannon. 

J  Lamentation. 
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To  Sabia 

Oh,  why  am  I  still  able  to  pour  my  depth  of  woe  ? 
Oh,  why  am  I  not  lying  now  where  you  are  lying  low  ? 
Embalm'd  in  all  your  noble  deeds,  and  thoughts  so  proud  and 

Above  your  grave  in  misery  we're  left  this  day  to  lie — 

As  the  green  moss,  as  the  green  moss,  from  off  the  tree  is  torn, 

So  you  were  taken  from  our  hearts,  and  we  are  left  forlorn  ! 


TO   SABIA 

{From  the  Irish  of  MacLiiig) 

MacLiag-,  the  author  of  tiiis  pathetic  poem,  was  in  his  later  years  chief 
poet  of  King  Brian  Boru.  He  did  not  lont;'  survive  the  illnstrious  Brian, 
having-  died,  according-  to  the  "Annals  of  the  Four  Masters,"  in  the 
year  1015,  some  years  before  his  wife,  Sabia,  to  whom  these  verses 
■were  addressed. 

Oh  !  dearest,  were  I  low  before  thee  lying, 

Cold  and  silent,  in  the  marble  clasp  of  Death  ; 

To  mine  ears  would  come  thy  voice's  plaintive  sighing, 
To  mine  heart  the  warmth  and  sweetness  of  thy  breath. 

Didst  thou  touch  my  sealed  eyelids,  they  would  quiver. 
They  would  open,  dear,  to  look  upon  thy  face  ; 

In  my  veins  the  ice-bound  current,  like  a  river. 

Once  again  would  flow  beneath  thy  lov'd  embrace. 

Unto  my  silent  lips,  in  love's  caressing, 

Didst  thou  press  thine  own  a  moment,  mine  adored  ! 
Thou     shouldst     hear      the     tender     words — the     murmured 
blessing — 
From  my  being's  depth  o'er  thee  in  rapture  poured. 
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A   Flight  Across  the  Sea 

Or  in  earth's  bosom  lone  and  loveless  sleeping, 

Didst  thou  only  downward  bend,  and  whisper — •"  Come  !  " 

Through  the  gloom,  the  clay,  the  tangled  grasses  leaping, 
On  thy  heart  again  I'd  rest,  and  find  my  home. 

Were  it  mine  to  gain  the  realms  of  Life  Elysian, 
'Mid  the  harmonies  and  glory  round  the  throne, 

Lo  !  a  word  from  thee  would  draw  me  from  the  vision, 
Draw  me  down  again  to  earth  and  thee,  mine  own  ! 

Or  sunk  in  th'  abyss  where  hope  for  aye  is  ended. 
Yet  methinks  thy  loved  memory  would  remain, 

Though  evermore  with  night  and  horror  blended, 
StiU  'twould  charm  away  the  anguish  and  the  pain. 


A  FLIGHT  ACROSS  THE   SEA 

The  voices  of  the  spring  are  calling 

Among  the  green  hiUs  far  away  ; 
The  flitting  hghts  and  shades  are  falling 

O'er  skies  of  soft  and  weeping  gray. 
And  buds  and  blossoms  forth  are  peeping, 

With  glittering  beads  of  fragrant  dew  ; 
While  hidden  streamlets  murmur  leaping 

The  leafy  glens  and  woodlands  through 

Behind  the  hawthorn  copses  hiding. 

Now  glancing  through  the  primrose  dell. 

Those  silvery  feet  are  airy  gliding, 
That  spirit  voice  is  heard  to  swell 
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A   Flight  Across  the  Sea 

The  choral  strain  of  living  waters, 

Pervading  all  the  earth  and  air  ; 
Mysterious  music,  still  that  utters 

Eternal  thoughts  of  praise  and  prayer  ! 

Oh  !  fresh  and  sweet  the  breeze  is  blowing 

With  odours  from  some  flowery  isle. 
Where  youth,  and  hope,  and  love,  are  glowing 

Amid  the  clustering  roses'  smile. 
Far  off,  far  off,  from  seas  of  azure, 

That  roll  in  slumbers  bright  and  calm. 
O'er  many  a  hoard  of  golden  treasure. 

Still  blows  around  that  breath  of  balm  ! 

Soft  dreams  and  memories  now  are  playing 

Anear  on  radiant,  snowy  plume  ; 
To  life  they  whisper,  gently  saying — 

"  For  thee  again  is  spring-tide  bloom. 
The  skies  emerge  from  clouded  sadness. 

The  flowers  forget  the  winter  snow  ; 
And  thou  mayst  drink  again  of  gladness, 

With  all  the  wak'ning  earth  below." 

O  Ireland  of  that  spring-time  fairest  ! 

O  Ireland  of  the  murmuring  streams  ! 
Fair  clime  on  earth  of  memories  rarest. 

Of  early  hopes  and  golden  dreams — 
With  heart  strings  round  thee  fondly  twining. 

With  eyes  thro'  space  and  time  that  strain 
Across  that  waste  of  waters  shining. 

The  exile  flies  to  thee  again  ! 
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Home  Again 

HOME  AGAIN 

Aye  !  twenty  years  and  more  it  was,  and  home  across  the  sea 
A  grey-haired  man  came  saihng,  and  all  alone  was  he  ; 
But  the  well-lov'd  smiles  of  kindred,  the  friends  he  left  behind, 
Sure  the  stranger  won't  be  lonely,  if  these  he  still  can  find. 

They're  all  before  him,  warm  and  bright,  as  in  the  days  of 

yore ; 
And  he  paints  the  dear  old  faces  with  the  look  that  once  they 

wore  ; 
And  he  thinks  of  that  low  cottage  among  the  distant  hiUs, 
And  the  orchard  and  the  meadow,  water'd  by  the  silver  rills. 

Yes  !  yes  !  they  must  be  very  old,  the  mother  and  the  sire, 

If  they  are  still  together  beside  the  winter  fire. 

They  must  have  mourned  him  deeply,  the  boy  they  lov'd  so 

true  ; 
But,  oh  !  for  that  sweet  welcome  they'll  give  him  as  his  due. 

It  is  a  dreary  length  of  years  that  o'er  his  head  has  roll'd  ; 
'Tis  over  now  for  ever,  and  he  brings  them  hard-won  gold. 
The  strong  man's  honest  earning  ;   and  want  shall  come  no 

more. 
With   care   and  sorrow  hand  in   hand,   around   that   cottage 

door. 

The  good  ship  flies  across  the  wave ;  the  distant  cliffs  arise — 
The  grey,  old,  misty  Skelligs  faintly  pictur'd  on  the  skies  ; 
The  breeze  is  freshly  blowing,  all  impatient  on  its  way. 
And  the  sea-gulls  hurry  onward,  glistening  thro'  the  sunny  ray. 
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Home  Again 

But  faster  than  the  wild  wind  blows,  and  faster  than  the  bird, 
His  heart  is  speeding  onward — to  its  deepest  pulses  stirr'd — 
'Till  once  again  he  treadeth  on  the  well-remembered  shore. 
Where  he  parted  friends  and  kindred  more  than  twenty  years 
before. 

"  Come,  tell  me,  neighbours  good  and  true,  what  news  have 

you  to  tell  ? 
What  changes  have  been  since  I  went  ?— my  people,  are  they 

well  ? 
Oh  !  little  good  is  there  to  hear  :  your  pitying  eyes  I  see  ; 
And  after  all  the  toil  of  years,  but  sorrow  waits  for  me  !  " 

"  Aye  !  bear  it  bravely,  Fergus,  and  say  '  God's  will  be  done ' : 
The  poor  old  pair  are  lying  low — they  blest  their  absent  son. 
They  died— be  thankful  for  it ;  they  were  spared  that    bitter 

woe — 
The    crowbar,    and    the    poorhouse,    that    some    amongst   us 

know." 

"  And  Maurice— brother  of  my  heart  !— and  Mary,  where  is 
she  ?  J 

And  little  Eileen  ? — dark  the  days  they  one  and  all  did  see.' 

"  Poor  Maurice  followed  in  your  track  across  the  stormy 
wave, 

And  in  the  wild  Atlantic  deep  is  now  his  lonely  grave." 

"  And  Mary  married  far  away — bad  news  of  her  is  come — 
The  famine  and  the  fever  have  been  both  within  her  home. 
And  little  Eileen — none  can  tell  where  she  may  now  be  found  : 
Ah !    there    are    changes,    sad    indeed,    since    you    left    Irish 

ground  !  " 
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I   am  a  Poor   Stranger 

Oh !  weary,  weary  Pilgrim  of  all  the  mournful  years, 

Now  run  to  earth,  his  heart  pours  out  its  flood  of  bitter  tears. 

Oh  !  darker  than  the  exile  far  distant  he  has  known 

Is  the  desolation  round  him  in  the  land  he  calls  his  own  ! 


I  AM   A  POOR   STRANGER 

Air — "  I  am  a  Poor  Stranger  " 

Though  bright  be  the  sunlight  and  clear  the  blue  sky. 
There's  a  pang  at  my  heart  and  a  tear  in  mine  eye  ; 
'Twixt  me  and  old  Ireland  the  wild  billows  roam, 
I  am  a  poor  stranger  that's  far  from  my  home  ! 

The  shadows  are  flying  above  the  wild  hills, 
And  sparkle  and  murmur  the  clear  summer  rills, 
Where  once,  like  the  red  deer,  so  swiftly  I  clomb. 
But  I'm  now  a  poor  stranger  that's  far  from  my  home  ! 

Ah  !  the  roots  of  my  heart  from  the  soil  have  been  torn, 
'Tis  long  since  a  green  bud  of  Hope  they  have  borne ; 
All  weary  I  wander  'neath  Heaven's  wide  dome. 
For  I'm  a  poor  stranger  that's  far  from  my  home  ! 

As  soft  as  the  blossoms  fall  down  from  the  tree. 
Come  stealing  those  mem'ries  of  Erin  o'er  me  ; 
And  sweet  as  the  west  wind,  wherever  I  roam, 
To  the  poor,  lonely  stranger  that's  far  from  her  home ! 
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O  My   Bird 


THE  PATH  ACROSS  THE   SEA 

My  love,  my  hope,  my  longing, 

Make  a  path  across  the  sea  : 
I  can  reach  thee,  I  can  clasp  thee, 
Though  parted  we  may  be. 

Oh  !  naught  can  part  us,  dearest — 
Naught  hold  thee  back  from  me  ! 

How  oft  my  feet  have  trodden 

That  pathway  o'er  the  sea. 
Which  from  out  my  heart  I  builded 
To  bear  me  home  to  thee — 

Which  I  builded  with  my  longing 
And  my  Love  and  Faith  to  thee  ! 


O  MY  BIRD 

Air—"  The  Coulin  " 

O  my  bird  of  the  white  breast  and  soft  swelling  form, 
Thou  canst  not  be  near  me  amid  the  wild  storm  ; 
Thy  soft  notes  of  music  would  falter  and  die 
'Neath  the  darkness  and  cold  of  the  sad  winter  sky. 

The  bright,  flutt'ring  plumes  thou  art  used  to  unfold, 
'Mid  fair,  blooming  flowers  and  warm  skies  of  gold. 
Would  droop  bv  the  drenching  rain,  shattered  and  torn. 
Though  my  fond,  circling  arms  should  not  leave  thee  forlorn. 
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The   Bird  in   the  Storm 

The  place  of  our  rest,  was  it  not  calm  and  fair  ? 
And  now,  by  the  spoiler's  dark  hand,  'tis  laid  bare  ; 
No  more  shall  we  rove  through  the  hazel-shades  green, 
Where  the  strawberry-buds  in  their  beauty  are  seen. 

Far  from  me  thou  must  wander,  until  the  mild  spring 
Shall  sweet-smelling  blossoms  and  gentle  airs  bring. 
Thou  canst  not  be  near  me,  oh,  loved  as  thou  art. 
Though  thy  nest  shall  be  warm  in  the  depths  of  my  heart ! 


THE  BIRD   IN  THE   STORM 

The  rain  was  falling,  the  winds  were  calling, 

The  clouds  swept  over  the  sky. 
When,  'mid  the  alarm  of  darkness  and  storm, 

A  shower  of  song  gushed  by  : 

Says  the  wee  httle  bird,  "  'Tis  I  !  " 

"  Ah  !  is  it  not  dreary,  and  are  you  not  weary. 

Poor  wee  little  bird  "  ?  I  said  ; 
"  How  lonely  and  queer  you  must  feel  out  here. 

Just  under  the  tempest  dread  ? — 

Ah,  birdie,  you'll  soon  be  dead  !  " 

"  While  the  storm  is  ringing  is  my  time  for  singing," 

Says  the  wee  httle  bird  to  me  ; 
"  Though  the  clouds  be  dim,  yet  I  warble  my  hymn. 

And  I  die  not,  though  cold  it  be, 

For  mv  name  it  is  Hope,"  says  he. 
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The  Boomerang 


So  the  song  it  is  gushing,  and  seems  as  if  hushing 

The  atmosphere,  tempest-stirred ; 
Softly  and  clear  it  falls  on  the  ear, 

Through  clouds  and  through  darkness  heard — 

The  song  of  that  sweet,  wee  bird  ! 


THE  BOOMERANG* 

An  Australian  Love  Song 

Bv  Fate's  strong  hand  I  am  hurled  away 

To  the  distance,  blue  and  dim, 
From  the  love  and  light  of  thy  face  to-day 

To  the  far  horizon's  rim. 
I  go,  I  go,  since  it  must  be  so 

('Twas  thus  he  softly  sang) — 
I  go,  my  dear,  but,  oh,  never  fear, 

I'll  come  back  like  the  boomerang  ! 

Come  back  to  you,  still  sure  and  true — 
As  true  as  the  boomerang  ! 

I  go  from  the  soft,  bright  southern  skies, 

I  go  from  the  summer  day 
That  faints  in  sweet,  voluptuous  sighs. 

In  perfume  and  light  away  ; 
I  go,  I  go,  to  the  ice  and  snow. 

Where  the  cruel  north  winds  clang  ; 

*  The  boomerang'  is  an  Australian  Aboriginal  weapon.     When  flung'  by 
a  skilful  hand  it  is  sure  to  return  to  the  spot  from  whence  it  was  sent. 
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Thou  and  I 

But  I']!  come  back,  on  the  homeward  track — 
Come  back  Hke  the  boomerang  ! 

Yes,  seek  your  feet,  as  true  and  fleet — 
As  true  as  the  boomerang  ! 

I  listed  the  bell-bird  piping  clear 

In  the  heart  of  the  fragrant  shade. 
Where  you  and  I,  in  those  days  so  dear, 
Together  have  fondly  strayed. 
'  Oh,  my  love  and  dear  !  "  thus,  so  sweet  and  clear, 

His  notes  through  the  forest  rang, 
'  Though  you  part  to-day,  yet  he'll  cleave  his  way, 
Back,  back  like  the  boomerang  ! 

Yes,  he'll  come  to  you,  as  sure  and  true — 
As  true  as  the  boomerang  !  " 


THOU  AND   I 

Air—"  The  Livelong  Night  " 

Thou  art  the  light,  and  I  the  shade  ; 
If  thou  fadest,  I,  too,  fade  ; 
If  thy  voice  be  heard  no  more, 
Mine,  the  echo,  then  is  o'er — 
Mine  is  mute  for  evermore. 

Thou  art  the  star  that  beams  on  high, 
In  the  wave  beneath  am  I  ; 
If  the  star  away  should  flee, 
Who  would  then  the  shadow  see  ? 
Where  would  I,  thy  shadow,  be  ? 
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Song  of  the  Cossack 

Thou  art  the  breath  in  which  I  breathe, 
In  thy  heart  mine  own  I  sheath  ; 
If  thou  hvest,  I  Hve  on, 
If  thou  goest,  I  am  gone — 
I,  too,  vanish,  cold  and  wan  ! 


SONG  OF  THE  COSSACK 
(Beranger) 

Come,  friend  of  mine,  the  Cossack's  noble  steed, 
Bound  at  the  northern  trumpet's  signal  blast ; 

Swift  to  the  plunder,  fierce  the  attack  to  lead. 
Lend  wings  to  Death  as  thou  and  I  go  past  ! 

Thy  trappings  with  no  golden  riches  glow. 

But  victory  soon  thy  guerdon  shall  bestow  ; 

Neigh,  proudly  neigh,  O  faithful  steed  of  mine  ! 

Crush  kings  and  peoples  'neath  that  hoof  of  thine  ! 

Departing  peace  hath  flung  to  me  thy  rein, 
Old  Europe's  ramparts  crumble  in  the  dust  : 

Come,  let  mine  hands  outstretched  the  treasure  gain  ; 
Where  Art  hath  raised  her  shrine,  there  let  us  rest. 

Return  to  quaff  the  Seine's  tempestuous  wave. 

Where  thou  didst  thrice  thy  limbs  ensanguined  lave. 

Neigh,  proudly  neigh,  O  faithful  steed  of  mine  ! 

Crush  kings  and  peoples  'neath  that  hoof  of  thine  ! 

Prince,  priest  and  noble,  as  in  fortress  pent, 
By  suffering  subjects,  loudly  to  us  say  : 
'  Come,  be  our  masters,  we  shall  be  content 
To  play  the  serf,  so  tyrants,  too,  we  stay  !  " 
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Now  and  Then 

I  seize  my  lance,  and  all  before  it  toss, 
To  humble  soon  the  sceptre  and  the  cross. 
Neigh,  proudly  neigh,  O  faithful  steed  of  mine  ! 
Crush  kings  and  peoples  'neath  that  hoof  of  thine  ! 

I  see  the  phantom  of  a  giant  vast. 

His  eager  eyes  fixed  on  our  bivouac. 
As  with  his  spear  he  points  unto  the  west  : 

"  My  reign,"  he  shouteth,  "  is  again  come  back  !  " 
It  is  the  spirit  of  the  Hun's  great  Lord, 
The  son  of  Attila  obeys  his  word. 
Neigh,  proudly  neigh,  O  faithful  steed  of  mine  ! 
Crush  kings  and  peoples  'neath  that  hoof  of  thine  ! 

All,  all  the  pomp  which  Europe  boasts  so  loud. 
The  knowledge  which  is  bootless  to  defend. 

Shall  soon  be  swallowed  in  the  whirhng  cloud 
Of  dust  which  shall  upon  our  steps  attend. 

Efface,  efface  in  this,  thy  coming  reign. 

Old  customs,  manners,  laws — the  throne  and  fane. 

Neigh,  proudly  neigh,  O  faithful  steed  of  mine  ! 

Crush  kings  and  peoples  'neath  that  hoof  of  thine  ! 


NOW  .4ND  THEN 

The  bird  of  the  summer  was  winging 
Its  way  through  the  cloudless  sky  ! 

The  bird  of  the  summer  was  singing 
When  last  at  your  side  was  I. 
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The  Evening  Star 

The  flow'r  of  the  bower  was  blowing, 
The  green  of  the  tree  was  fair  ; 

And  the  tints  of  the  sky  were  glowing, 
WhUe  we  stood  in  gladness  there. 


The  wind  of  the  winter  is  wailing 
Again  for  that  happy  day  ; 

The  wind  of  the  winter  is  wailing, 
Now,  now  you  are  far  away. 


No  i^.ow'r  in  the  bower  is  blowing, 
No  bird  is  upon  the  bough  ; 

And  no  tints  in  the  sky  are  glowing. 
For  we  are  asunder  now  ! 


THE  EVENING   STAR 


The  evening  star  watched  by  the  moon 

In  a  sweet  trance  of  sad  devotion  ; 
Still  fond  and  faithful,  all  alone, 

Within  the  heaven's  wide  ocean — 
Alone,  untiring  in  her  love, 

She  sat,  while  dews  were  round  her  weeping, 
'Mid  all  the  heavenly  sentinels. 

The  only  one  unsleeping. 
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Ubhal  Mo  Shuil' 

Thus  I  will  be,  dear  love,  to  thee, 

When  night  and  loneliness  enfold  thee  ; 
Still  whispering,  low  and  fervently, 

What  in  bright  days  I  told  thee. 
Still  gazing  from  my  heart  of  hearts 

On  that  loved  face  divinely  beaming, 
'Mid  world  and  worldlings,  all  alone, 

Wrapped  in  my  golden  dreaming  ! 


UBHAL  MO   SHUIL'* 

Ubhal  mo  shuil',  I  dreamed  of  you  ! 

I  saw  you  there  with  thrilling  ;vonder — 
A  lovely  cloud  that  bright  above 

Shone  faintly  in  the  river  under. 
A  little  mist,  a  shadowy  veil, 

Just  kept  my  joy  from  wildest  madness  ; 
I  knew,  I  knew,  it  was  not  true — 

^  stoir  mo  chroidhe,f  there  still  was  sadness ! 

Ubhal  mo  shuil',  yet  come  to  me, 

Oh  !  once  again  when  I  am  sleeping, 
With  gentle  smiles  to  steal  away 

The  traces  of  my  daily  weeping. 
I  know  no  waking  e'er  can  bring 

That  hour  for  which  my  heart  is  beating  ; 
Then,  come  to  me,  a  stoir  mo  chroidhe,f 

With  that  lone,  silent,  midnight  greeting  ! 

tll)*L  tno  fuile,  apple  of  my  eye.      Pronounced  "  ool-ma-hooil'. 
t  «.\  fz6\p  mo  C|ioix)e,  O  my  heart's  treasure. 
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Expectation 


EXPECTATION 

{From  the  French  of  Victor  Hugo) 
March  27,  1861 

Climb,  squirrel,  climb  the  oak-tree  high, 
And  gain  the  branches  next  the  sky, 

Like  trembling  reeds  that  swell ; 
And  stark,  who  lov'st  the  ancient  tow'r, 
Oh  !  fly  and  mount  with  wings  of  pow'r. 
From  spire  to  citadel  this  hour, 

Up  to  the  dungeon's  hell. 

Old  eagle,  too,  thine  eyrie  seek 
Upon  the  hoary  mountain  peak. 

Where  endless  winters  reign  ; 
And  thou  upon  whose  restless  bed 
The  dawn  its  glow  hath  never  shed. 
Spring,  spring,  sweet  skylark  overhead. 

Mount  up  the  heavenly  plain  ! 

And  from  the  oak  tree's  lofty  bough, 
The  marble  turret's  stately  brow, 

The  hill — the  flaming  sky, 
Seest  thou  upon  th'  horizon's  grey 
A  white  plume  on  the  breezes  play, 
A  foaming  steed  upon  his  way. 

And  my  beloved  nigh  ? 
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The  Silent  Land 


THE   SILENT  LAND  : 

There  is  a  wondrous,  vast  and  distant  realm, 
On  whose  wide  seas  no  traveller  guides  the  helm  ; 
Through  whose  primeval  forests,  sadly  green, 
Where  fruits  and  flowers  in  tangled  wreaths  are  seen, 
No  footstep  through  all  time  hath  ever  been. 

Strange  skies  are  there,  strange  stars,  and  moon,  and  sun, 

Strange  shapes  that  through  the  shadowy  darkness  run  ; 

And  birds  that  soar  aloft  on  radiant  plume, 

All  gorgeous  things  of  glory  and  of  bloom,  I 

Circling  and  winding  through  the  silent  gloom.  I 

A  glaucous  mist,  a  thin,  frail,  filmy  screen. 

This  w^orld  and  ours  alone  divides,  I  ween  ; 

Some  cabalistic  word  at  length  is  told,  ''  ] 

And  backward  hath  the  mystic  curtain  rolled,  ! 

When,  lo  1  what  wonders  do  the  eye  behold  !  ] 


The  realm  of  silence  !     Seek  thou  in  its  halls 
Of  fairy  spells,  where  echo  never  calls  : 
Thither  have  fled,  like  winged  dreams,  away 
The  subtle  treasures  of  our  earthly  day. 
Beyond  the  reach  of  eye  or  ear  of  clay. 

More  wondrous  power  hath  passed  to  this  strange  land 
Than  e'er  the  mighty  gifted  may  command. 
Thither  hath  fled  the  poet's  thought  of  fire. 
Too  subtle  or  too  strong  in  its  desire 
For  the  weak  compass  of  the  tuneful  lyre. 


Ever,   Ever 


An  epic  of  great  thoughts  that  fain  were  deeds, 
Flung  on  the  wild  winds  as  the  winged  seeds, 
Hath  floated  downwards  on  the  silent  tide, 
And,  like  white,  towering  lilies  in  their  pride, 
In  deathless  bloom  for  ever  here  abide. 


Here  gleam  the  regal  gems,  the  golden  store, 

By  passion  wasted  on  this  mortal  shore  : 

The  truest  poesy  e'er  writ  or  sung 

Hath  been  in  heart-throbs  to  the  tempest  flung, 

Breathed  to  the  night-stars  in  a  silent  tongue. 


The  sighs,  the  tears  unanswered  and  unheard. 
From  out  the  depths  of  love  and  sorrow  stirred. 
That  none  below  might  treasure  up  or  save, 
Thou'lt  find  within  this  dim,  mysterious  cave — 
This  wondrous  land,  as  silent  as  the  grave  ! 


EVER,  EVER 


By  the   sunlight,  by  the  moonlight,  by  the  starlight — all   the 

same ; 
In  the  paleness  of  the  winter  or  the  summer's  crimson  flame. 
In  the  music  of  the  sweet  wind,  or  its  wailing,  sad  and  low, 
Still  I  gaze  and  still  I  listen,  though  none  else  may  dream 


k 


or  know. 
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A  Pledge 


In    the    song-voice,    in    the    speech-voice,    there    is    but    one 

far-off  tone, 
In  the  silence  of  my  bosom  but  one  burning  throb  alone  ; 
But  one  form  of  shade  or  brightness  in  the  mazes  of  my  sleep, 
One  pearl  of  snowy  whiteness  in  my  memory's  heaving  deep  ! 

How  I  glory,  how  I  sorrow,  how  I  love  with  deathless  love. 
How  I  weep  before  the  chilling  skies  and  moan  to  heaven  above  ! 
I  am  higher,  I  am  prouder  than  if  stars  were  round  my  head  ! 
I  am  drooping,  I  am  lonely,  as  a  mourner  o'er  the  dead  ! 

Yet  I  part  not  from  my  sorrow,  my  glory  or  my  gloom, 
For  the  smiling  of  the  May-time,  its  sunshine  or  its  bloom. 
From  the  throb  of  burning  quickness  that  is  answered  far  away, 
Over  mountain,  over  waters,  in  the  night  or  in  the  day  ! 


A  PLEDGE 

My  love  it  is  a  draught  divine, 
Pure  and  bright  as  purple  wine  ; 
Foaming,  sparkhng,  bubbling  up 
From  my  heart's  red,  ruby  cup, 
And  I  pour  it,  wild  and  free. 
Every  day  and  hour  for  thee. 

See,  how  from  mine  eye  it  flows. 
Here  upon  my  cheek  it  glows ; 
From  my  heart,  like  flowers  in  bloom. 
Floats  its  soft  and  rich  perfume  ; 
And  I  pour  it,  wild  and  free. 
Every  day  and  hour  for  thee ! 
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Lost !    Lost ! 

Yes,  I  pledge  thee,  darling  mine  ! 
This  sweet  draught  of  love  divine, 
Pure  as  crystal  of  the  moon, 
Burning  as  the  torrid  noon  ; 
And  I  pour  it,  wild  and  free, 
From  my  heart  for  thee — for  thee  ! 


LOST!    LOST! 


All  the  summer  and  the  bloom — 

Lost  !  lost ! 
All  the  verdure  and  perfume — 

Lost  !  lost ! 
Dead  leaves  fall  from  off  the  tree, 
Hopes  are  withered  so  for  me. 
Green  and  glad  no  more  to  be — 

Lost !  lost ! 


All  the  glory  of  the  noon — 

Lost !  lost ! 
All  the  love-light  of  the  moon — 

Lost !  lost ! 
Something  from  the  night  and  day, 
Spirit-like,  has  fled  away  ; 
Life  is  still  and  cold  and  grey — 

Lost !  lost ! 
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No  More 

Thoughts  that  soared  with  eagle  flight- 
Lost  !  lost  ! 

Dreams  that  shone  with  starry  light — 

Lost  !  lost ! 

Now  my  heart  is  haunted  ground, 

Shades  and  echoes  hover  round  ; 

Sad  and  deep  the  whispered  sound — 

Lost !  lost ! 


NO  MORE 

I  watch  the  dead  leaf  fluttering,  and  I  watch  the  sunset  sky ; 
But  if  I  watched  from  morn  till  eve  I'd  never  see  you  nigh. 

Oh,  no  !  oh,  no  !  if  I  looked  for  aye, 

I'd  never  see  you  in  the  night  or  day. 


I'll  see  the  river  gliding  by,  and  I'll  see  the  mountains  tall, 
And   the   lonely   glen   where   the   trees    are   green,    and   the 
wavering  shadows  fall ; 

But  while  rivers  run,  or  while  green  leaves  grow, 

I'll  never  see  you  again,  I  know  ! 


I'll  look  o'er  hill,  and  heath,  and  moor,  on  the  misty  skies 

and  streams, 
Flitting  before  my  weary  eyes,  like  a  'wildering  dance  of  dreams  ; 
But  long  and  weary  my  watch  shall  be 
Before  a  ghmpse  of  your  face  I'll  see. 
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L.   L." 


Years    on    years    are    rolling    on,    and    there    through    the 

livelong  day, 
With  dimming  sight  I   muse  alone,   till  my  gold  locks  turn 
to  grey — 

But,  no  !  oh,  no  !  look  where  I  will, 

In  no  place  but  my  heart  shall  I  find  you  still ! 

I 
"  L.  L.  "  • 

Far  ofi  !  far  ofi  !  within  the  desert  rude,  ' 

In  the  cold  heart  of  that  deep  solitude,  ) 

Two  magic  letters  on  the  rugged  bark,  j 

With  touching  memory  on  that  pathway  dark,  I 

The  wanderer's  footsteps  tenderly  still  mark.  | 

\ 
The  mosses,  clustering,  grew  not  to  efface,  1 

But  crept  along  in  melancholy  grace,  , 

And  made  the  outline  of  the  letters  dear  ' 

Unto  the  eager  eyes  more  true  and  clear,  I 

Through  all  the  tumult  of  our  hope  and  fear. 

Along  that  pathway  sterile,  lone  and  grey. 

We  follow  still,  where'er  they  point  the  way  ; 

And  ever  still,  before  our  longing  eyes. 

We  see  the  whitening  of  the  dawn  arise, 

And  hear  the  whisper  of  a  glad  surprise.  i 

*  In  the   search  for  Leichhardt,  one  of  the  explorers  of  the  Australian 
Continent,  several  trees  were  found  bearing-  the  initials  of  his  name,    , 
"L.  L."  ' 
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Storm  in  the   Bush 

Ah  !  mournful  letters — who  may  now  divine 
The  unspoken  tale  of  which  you  are  the  sign  ? 
You  hold  it  in  your  keeping,  graven  deep  ; 
And  men  conjecturing,  perchance,  may  weep — 
But  it  is  locked,  for  aye,  in  deathly  sleep  ! 

L.  L.  !  "  alas !  for  those  dark,  weary  days. 

With  failing  footsteps  toOing  through  the  maze — 

The  lonely  anguish  of  a  hero  soul, 

Bent  'neath  the  burthen  of  a  heavy  dole, 

Yet  ever  struggling  forward  to  the  goal  ! 

Beloved  letters  !  not  that  desert  tree 
Alone  shall  keep  a  record  fond  of  thee — 
A  nation,  treasuring  its  precious  lore, 
Shall  have  thee  graven  deep  for  evermore. 
With  mournful  pride,  upon  its  inmost  core. 


STORM  IN  THE   BUSH 

A  breathless  stillness,  strange,  profound. 
Broods  o'er  the  plains  and  hills  around  ; 
Low  gleams  the  sunset's  lurid  fire, 
'Mid  pallid  shadows,  gathering  nigher, 
And  threatening,  muffled  tones  of  ire. 

With  feathery,  curling  fringe  of  white 
They  move  along  in  eagle  flight. 
That  smoke-hued,  ghastly  maze  of  clouds, 
Athwart  the  heavens,  in  serried  crowds. 
Like  spectres  walking  in  their  shrouds. 
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Storm  in  the   Bush 

Flash  on  flash,  and  peal  on  peal, 
Quivering  darts  the  keen,  blue  steel — 
Quivers  and  shoots  afar,  anigh,  '■ 
Over  the  heavy  pall  of  sky,       r4 
Waiting  the  thunder's  dread  reply 

Flash  on  flash,  and  roU  on  roll, 

The  heavens  shrink  "  like  a  parched  scroll  "- 

Question — answer — quick  and  loud, 

In  rhythmic  measure,  fierce  and  proud. 

Through  the  vast,  echoing  halls  of  cloud  ! 

StiU  gleams  the  blue  and  yellow  flash, 
And  falls  the  quivering  shock  and  crash, 
Till  through  the  tumult  and  the  pain 
The  canopy  is  rent  in  twain. 
And  comes  the  deluge  of  the  rain  ! 

A  hush  to  all  the  fierce  assault  ! 

Now  stills  the  trembling,  quaking  vault ; 

And  with  a  wild  and  elfin  glee 

The  lightning  laughs  and  dances  free, 

In  thousand  shapes  of  witchery  ! 

Now,  fiery  serpents  intertwined  ! 
Now,  Runic  letters  strange  combined  ! 
It  writhes — it  springs — it  quivers — lo  ! 
In  globes  of  ruddy,  crimson  glow, 
It  shoots  and  falls  to  earth  below  ! 


The  Prussians  Before  Paris 

From  out  the  strife,  all  pure,  serene. 
The  young  moon  rises  o'er  the  scene — 
She  flings  aside  her  cloudy  veil. 
And,  in  profile,  all  pearly  pale. 
Bends  loving  glance  o'er  hiU  and  dale  ! 


THE  PRUSSIANS   BEFORE  PARIS 

Grim,  plodding  Teuton  !  fiery  Celt ! 

With  natures  clashing  Hke  their  swords. 
Hate  meeting  hate  with  deadly  grasp. 

They  stand  the  fierce,  opposing  hordes — 
Set  face  to  face,  and  hand  to  hand. 

Upon  this  dreadful  day  of  ire. 
While  every  red-hot  cannon's  mouth 

Now  bellows  forth  its  curses  dire. 

Victors  without  a  victory  ! 

Ye  vanquished  all — unvanquished  still ! 
We  know  how  iron  force  may  be 

Met  by  the  iron  of  the  will. 
The  deadly  stroke  may  still  descend, 

The  bolts  of  doom  upon  her  fall ; 
But  France,  undying  to  the  end. 

With  haughty  front,  defies  it  all  ! 

She  cannot  stoop — she  cannot  die — 
The  electric  fire  is  deep  within  ; 

Though  brute,  relentless  force  may  try, 
A  triumph  it  shall  never  win. 
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Twilight 


Bring  all  your  soldiers  to  the  field — 

With  all  your  "  science  "  might  advance — 

Yet  still  before  you  ne'er  shall  yield 
The  soul  of  proud,  immortal  France  ! 

Her  hour  will  come — majestic  calm — 

The  land  of  Joan  again  shall  rise, 
And,  bearing  in  her  hand  the  palm. 

Sit  throned  and  crowned  in  queenly  guise. 
Her  lilies,  trampled  to  the  earth. 

Shall  spring  aloft  in  sno^vy  bloom. 
The  lovelier  in  their  second  birth. 

From  out  the  depth  of  silent  gloom  ! 


TWILIGHT 

In  the  twilight  of  Urania, 

In  the  dim  and  silent  glades. 
Lonely  and  lorn  I  wander 

'Mid  the  pale  and  sorrowing  shades. 
Echoes  of  olden  music, 

Odours  from  blossoms  shed, 
Phantoms  of  love  and  gladness 

From  days  that  are  cold  and  dead. 

In  the  twilight  of  Urania, 

In  that  realm  so  still  and  grey, 

Lone  as  a  spectre  straying 
My  days  are  passing  awav. 
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^ternitas 

Cold,  and  grey,  and  voiceless, 
Nor  passion,  nor  hope,  nor  fear. 

But  the  footstep  of  memory  falling 
All  drearily  on  the  ear. 


^TERNITAS 

I  seek  thee  on  the  wild  wings  of  love  and  pain 

With  a  subtle  striving  ; 

By  the  deep  passion  of  my  spirit  riving, 
The  dungeon  and  chain  ; 

And  I  pierce  through  the  silent  gloom 

That  wraps  thee,  as  in  the  tomb  ! 

All  space  is  filled  with  thee,  like  the  winds  and  sun, 

And  I  feel  thy  presence 

As  a  strange,  mournful,  mysterious  essence. 
Mine  only  one  ! 

While  alone  and  apart  we  stand. 

Thou  and  I,  in  the  shadowy  land. 

Are  we  not  one,  by  many  a  secret  sign. 

Breathing  and  burning  ? 

By  the  vast,  boundless  agony  of  yearning. 
Both  thine  and  mine  f 

By  all  that  memory  brings 

On  her  thousand  rushing  wings  ? 

Have  we  not  stood  together  on  the  verge 
Of  the  far  Eternal, 
And  felt  its  breezes  blowing  calm  and  vernal, 
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^ternitas 

Its  waters  surge  ? 

While  all  the  golden  bars 
Were  raised  of  the  sun  and  stars. 

Through  the  clear,  crystal  glory  of  our  dream 

Shone  pure  and  glowing 

All  mysteries  from  the  far  Elysian  flowing, 
With  dazzling  gleam. 

Immortal,  then,  we  knew 

The  link  that  bound  us  two. 

My  love  hath  been  to  thee  what  none  may  know, 

Mystic  and  holy  ; 

Clothed  in  the  whiteness  that  a  spirit  solely 
Above  can  show. 

In  the  light  of  the  heavenly  place 

I  might  stand  with  thee,  face  to  face. 

And  I  have  thought  of  thee,  each  thought  a  prayer, 

With  deep  adoring  ; 

All  the  rich  vials  of  my  life  outpouring 
Their  incense  rare — 

Thy  beauty  as  I  saw. 

With  hushed,  religious  awe. 

We  have  no  part  in  mortal  change  or  time, 

For  us  the  portal 

Opes  wide  and  wondrous  of  the  land  immortal, 
Far  off — sublime — 

Infinity  can  but  hold 

The  Love  and  Truth  untold. 


Wrecks 

The  gates  of  Hope  and  Joy  have  closed  behind, 

With  a  clang  of  thunder ; 

Over  the  wild,  bleak  waste,  in  mournful  wonder, 
I  fied  as  the  wind  ; 

Till  on  the  Eternal  shore 

I  heard  the  deep  ocean's  roar. 

There  I  await  thee  while  the  ages  be 

Mine  own  for  ever — 

Mine  by  a  bond  that  power  of  none  may  sever. 
Eternity 

Shall  be  for  us  the  sphere 

Of  all  Time  whispered  here  ! 

WRECKS 

Down  in  the  depths  of  my  spirit, 

Down  in  the  fathomless  sea. 
Wrecks  upon  wrecks  are  buried 

Of  a  rich  argosy. 
In  the  brown  sea-weed,  tangled, 

Skeleton  things  abide. 
Silver  and  gold  are  mingled. 

Jewels  of  kingly  pride. 

I  seek  in  the  depths  of  my  spirit, 

Seek  for  the  treasures  rare  ; 
Down,  like  a  weary  diver, 

I  dive  for  the  pearls  fair. 
But,  ah  !  from  the  bleak  abysses 

No  jewels  I  bear,  nor  gold. 
But  only  from  fragments  scattered 

The  skeletons  white  and  cold  ! 
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Psyche's  Dream 


PSYCHE'S  DREAM 

In  wreathed  bowers  of  asphodel, 
Beneath  that  sweet  and  wondrous  spell, 
A  white  bird  nestling  in  the  sun, 
She  leans,  the  loved  and  loving  one. 
Soft  and  still  in  her  perfect  rest. 
Decked  by  the  light  that  warms  her  breast ; 
Calm  as  a  May-cloud,  dreaming  on. 
No  hope,  no  wish — for  all  is  won. 
Two  snowy  wings  enfold  her  round. 
Two  gentle  eyes  look  into  hers. 
Bright  as  the  day-god's  brightest  beams. 
Pure  as  the  holy  stars — 
Fathomless  blue — as  the  glorious  skies. 
Veiling  unspeakable  mysteries  ! 
Pale,  rosy  cloudlets  float  above, 
No  whisper  stirs  the  lotos  leaves. 
But  one  long,  golden  web  of  light 
The  silence  gently  weaves. 
There  is  no  sound,  not  ev'n  a  breath, 
It  seems  not  life— yet  is  not  death — 
But  the  everlasting  dream  of  youth, 
The  full  content  of  Love,  in  sooth. 
The  vision  glorious  and  all-seeing, 
To  pierce  the  heights  and  depths  of  being. 
The  breathless  hush  of  happiness. 
That  cannot  be  more,  that  will  ne'er  be  less, 
As  if  each  spring  of  joy  had  met 
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On  the  Height 

Within  one  vast,  eternal  ocean, 
Which  there,  in  deep,  imperial  trance. 
Slept  without  wave  or  motion — 
As  if  no  change  might  ever  come, 
As  if  no  shade  could  ever  fall, 
But,  bound  within  a  magic  ring, 
Were  Time  and  change  and  all ! 


ON  THE  HEIGHT 

Up  on  the  dreary  mountain  peak. 

Engirt  with  ice  and  snow. 
The  warm,  green  world,  the  human  world. 

Ten  thousand  feet  below  ; 
And  yet  no  nearer  Heaven,  for  aU 

The  grandeur  and  the  glow. 

Far  off  from  earth,  far  off  from  Heaven, 

Beneath  the  rivers'  flow. 
Dim  through  the  mist  the  green  boughs  wave, 

The  summer  roses  blow. 
While  on  the  mountain  peak  I  stand, 

Engirt  with  ice  and  snow. 

Far  off,  far  off,  the  loving  world — 

The  world  of  long  ago. 
The  phantoms  flit,  all  pale  and  faint, 

As  evening  shadows  grow — 
And  echoes  come,  with  wailing  sound, 

From  hollow  depths  below. 
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Queensland 

Pure,  cold  and  calm,  the  starry  host 
Have  given  my  soul  to  know 

The  essence  of  all  lofty  things ; 
But,  ah  !   the  price  is  woe. 

The  heaven  of  love  is  sealed  above, 
And  earth  is  far  below  ! 


QUEENSLAND 

Thou  art,  in  sooth,  a  lovely  land. 

As  fair  as  ever  fancy  painted. 
In  virgin  freshness  calm  and  bland, 

By  shadows  dark  untainted. 
But,  ah  !  upon  that  bright  expanse. 

The  glory  of  a  clime  Elysian, 
'Tis  but  a  cold  and  soulless  glance 

That  meets  the  gazer's  vision. 

No  poet-fancies  o'er  thy  skies 

Spread  tints  that  hallow  live  for  ever  ; 
No  old  tradition's  magic  lies 

On  mountain,  vale  and  river  ; 
There  is  no  heart  within  thy  breast. 

No  classic  charm  of  memories  hoary, 
No  footprint  hath  old  Time  imprest 

On  thee  of  song  or  story. 

O  barren  land  !  O  blank,  bright  sky  ! 

Methinks  it  were  a  noble  duty 
To  kindle  in  that  vacant  eye 

The  hght  of  spirit-beauty — 
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To  fill  with  airy  shapes  divine 
Thy  lonely  plains  and  mountains, 

The  orange  grove,  the  bower  of  vine, 
The  silvery  lakes  and  fountains. 


To  wake  thy  voiceless,  silent  air 

To  soft,  melodious  numbers  ; 
To  raise  thy  lifeless  form,  so  fair, 

From  those  deep,  spell-bound  slumbers. 
Oh,  whose  shall  be  the  potent  hand 

To  give  that  touch  informing. 
And  make  thee  rise,  O  southern  land, 

To  Hfe  and  poesy  warming  ? 


THE  TWO  SCULPTORS 
(A  Legend  of  Florence) 
Scene — A  Sculptor's  Studio 

It  was  a  world,  so  cold  and  white, 
But  all  in  grace  and  beauty  moulded- 

So  colourless,  and  yet  so  bright. 

The  eye  might  crave  no  more  delight 
Than  only  to  behold  it — 

As  if  before  our  mortal  sight 
A  dreamland  were  unfolded. 
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A'land  so  strangely  calm  and  fair  ! 

Those  charmed  forms  in  silent  grouping, 
Though  motionless,  were  soulful  there  : 
Some  tower  in  god-like  grandeur  rare, 

From  heights  immortal  stooping  ; 
And  some  with  soft  and  pensive  air 

Are  low  in  slumber  drooping. 

It  seems  as  if  by  magic  spell 

From  out  that  spirit  clime  had  faded 
The  glowing  hues,  the  vivid  swell, 
That  in  its  every  pulse  did  dwell, 

When  hand  Eternal  made  it ; 
And  o'er  it  deadliest  pallor  fell, 

And  deepest  silence  shaded. 

But  lovely,  still,  albeit  the  doom — 

Oh  !  yet  more  touching  and  more  tender- 
Thus,  in  the  whiteness  of  the  tomb. 
Than  earth's  most  glowing,  dazzling  bloom 
''    Its  aspect  e'er  could  render. 
Diviner,  subtler  glories  loom 
Through  all  its  mystic  wonder. 

Proudly  the  sculptor  stood  apart. 
Alone,  amid  that  fair  creation, 

And  in  those  airy  forms  of  Art 

Behold  the  children  of  his  heart 
With  deep  and  fond  elation  ; 

Around  he  saw  himself  engirt 
By  dreams  of  inspiration. 
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Exultingly  at  length  he  said  : 

"  Be  it  proclaimed  in  song  and  story, 

No  leaf  or  flower  the  wreath  shall  shed 

That  decks  to-day  this  artist  head 
With  proud  and  deathless  glory — 

No  rival  now  have  I  to  dread 
Through  all  the  ages  hoary  ! 

"  Let  him  appear  whose  cunning  hand 

From  mine  shall  win  the  palm  undying  ; 
Here,  I,  the  mighty  master  stand, 
And  challenge  send  throughout  the  land, 

The  skilfullest  defying  !  " 
Ere  long  unto  his  stern  command 
This  missive  came  replying  : 

"  Yes,  there  is  one,  despite  thy  vaunt, 
Who  dares  the  lists  to  enter  truly ; 
No  caitiff  he  whom  words  may  daunt." 
Behold  !  a  stranger,  grim  and  gaunt. 

Arrived  in  Florence  newly. 
And  with  unmoved,  unswerving  front 
Sought  out  the  sculptor,  duly. 

"  From  distant  cHmes,  at  thy  behest, 
A  nameless  stranger  here  repairing. 
Now  feareth  not  to  stand  the  test. 
And  vows  to  prove  his  claim  the  best, 

Although  no  trophies  bearing." 
Thus  spoke  the  nameless  stranger-guest. 
With  brow  and  eye  of  daring  ! 
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"  Now,  when  shall  come  our  game  of  skill  ?  " 

He  said,  in  hoUow  tones  appalling, 
"  Our  subject  ?  "     As  he  muttered  still, 
A  laugh,  as  of  a  silver  riU, 

Upon  the  ear  came  falling  ; 
And  music-words  were  heard  to  thrill. 
In  love  and  gladness  calling. 

And,  lo  !  the  portal  wide  was  flung. 

And  two  fair  forms  came  onward,  dancing- 
The  Sculptor's  wife  and  little  son. 
With  crimson  bloom  their  cheeks  upon, 
Gold  locks,  and  blue  eyes  glancing — ■ 
"  Ha  1  ha  !  "  the  stranger  cried,  anon, 
Unto  the  group  advancing. 

"  That  artist  shall  have  glorious  meed 
Wlio  incarnates  this  vision  glowing ; 
And  should  it  be,  in  sooth,  decreed 
That  sculptured  marble  e'er  succeed 

This  child  and  dame  in  showing, 
'Twill  surely  be  a  wondrous  deed 
Of  subtlest  Art's  bestowing  !  " 

Then  spoke  the  husband  and  the  sire, 
Unto  his  grizzly  rival  turning  : 
"  Thy  boasting  brings  me  little  ire  ; 
And  freely  all  thou  dost  desire 

I  grant — albeit  with  warning, 
That  he  who  highest  doth  aspire 
May  win  the  most  of  scorning." 
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Replied  the  stranger,  grim  and  wan :  ] 

"  Three  days  I  ask  for  my  endeavour —  \ 

Three  days — then,  when  the  evening  sun  • 

Upon  the  horizon  waxes  dun,  1 

My  task  shall  well  be  over."  ] 

The  Sculptor  smUed  :  "  Three  days  alone  ?  " 

"  Yes,  yes  !  I  do  not  waver.  i 

■  Thou'lt  see  the  two  thou  lovst  so  well  ' 

Wrought  out  in  all  perfection  rarely  ;  ] 

More  lovely  they  than  words  may  tell,  ' 

As  bright  and  pure  as  lily  bell  j 

In  dewy  morning  early —  j 
Soft  cheeks,  fair  limbs,  in  rounded  swell. 

Of  marble  clear  and  pearly  !  "  j 

( 

As  thus  he  said,  beneath  his  eye  I 

The  two  fair  creatures  seemed  to  wither  ;  ) 

Somewhat  aghast,  and  somewhat  shy,  I 

Like  startled  fawns  they  both  stood  by,  I 

And  paler  grew  together. 
The  Sculptor,  too — he  knew  not  why — 

Paced,  restless,  there  and  hither,  ' 

As  if  some  evil  influence 

The  summer  air  were  all  pervading, 
And  weighed  adown  his  very  sense. 
With  mystic  terror  dark  and  dense. 

But  then  himself  upraising  ;  ! 

'  Bah,  Bah  !  "  he  cried,  "  why  should  I  wince,  '■ 

Their  terror  weakly  aiding  ?  "  | 
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"  Ginevra  and  Paolo,  both," 

He  said,  "  why  gaze  so  frightened  yonder 
Upon  this  stranger  ?     Nothing  loth 
Am  I  he  should  essay,  in  truth 

The  task  that  he  doth  ponder. 
Three  days  will  be  a  rapid  growth 

For  such  an  artist  wonder." 

Well,  to  his  task,  without  delay, 

Repaired  that  craftsman.     Unmolested 

In  secret  chamber  did  he  stay, 

And  all  untiring  plied  away, 
As  on  the  swift  hours  hasted. 

Until  the  third  eve's  gold  and  grey 
Upon  the  horizon  rested. 

Then  came  he  forth  with  summons  loud. 
Upon  the  impatient  master  calling  : 
"  Approach,"  he  cried,  "  O  rival  proud  ! 

And  see  thy  pride  for  ever  bowed." 
In  sooth  the  sight  was  galling  ! 

For  there,  as  if  beneath  a  shroud. 
In  beauty  strange,  appalling, 

Lay  child  and  mother,  marble  pale. 
And  lying,  as  in  sleep,  enchanted. 

Had  Art  before  in  wildest  tale 

Of  such  a  marvel  vaunted  ! 

With  dimming  eyes,  and  limbs  that  fail, 

And  in  his  ears  a  funeral  wail. 
By  some  strange  terror  haunted, 
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Came  closer  to  the  sculptured  two, 

The  one  who  loved  them  best  and  nearest. 

Why  grows  his  cheek  so  pale  of  hue  ? 

Why  starts  upon  his  brow  the  dew  ? 
Say,  master,  what  thou  fearest. 

The  grizzly  stranger  near  him  drew  : 
"  Whose  claim  is  now  the  fairest  ? 


"  Two  lovely  forms,  though  still  and  cold  !  " 
With  mocking  laugh  he  could  not  smother. 
Said,  cruelly,  that  phantom  old  : 
"  Go  lay  them  both  within  the  mould, 
The  sculptur'd  Child  and  Mother. 
Ha  !  ha  !     Thou  canst  not,  sure,  withhold 
The  palm  from  Death,  my  brother  !  " 


DEAD   LEAVES 


Dead  leaves  are  sadly  falling 

Down  from  the  tree  of  life  ; 
With  every  blast  they  drop  so  fast, 

And  lie  all  rank  and  rife. 
Upon  the  ground  I  see  them. 

Yellow  and  pale  and  cold — 
In  every  one  some  hope  is  gone. 

Dead  in  the  wintry  mould. 
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Some  flutter  faint  and  slowly 

Far  through  the  desert  air, 
With  a  mournful  gleam  and  a  lingering  dream 

Of  summer  days  that  were  ; 
And  some,  with  parting  fondness, 

Quiver  upon  the  bough. 
Seeming  as  though  despair  and  woe 

Their  only  life  were  now  ! 


THE   REED   AND  THE   RIVER 

Thou  art  winding  on  thy  way 

Like  the  bright  and  laughing  river. 
While  above  the  night  and  day, 

A  trembling  reed,  I  moan  and  shiver- 
There,  with  many  a  plaintive  quiver, 
All  alone  !  all  alone  ! 
I  call  in  many  a  plaintive  tone. 
Bending  o'er  the  river. 


With  a  lightsome  voice  of  song 
Far  away  the  wave  is  flying. 
Dancing  in  its  mirth  along. 

While  the  lonely  reed  is  sighing. 
In  the  dreary  darkness  lying — 
All  alone  !  all  alone  ! 
Breathing  many  a  plaintive  moan, 
Sad  and  pale  and  dying. 
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Ah,  this  weary  watch  on  pain  ! 

In  its  mournful  love  unsleeping — 
Faintly  comes  that  voice  again, 

Through  the  lonely  midnight  creeping, 
With  a  sound  of  hushed  weeping — 
"  AH  alone  !  all  alone  !  " 
Calling  low  with  many  a  moan, 
That  cold  vigil  keeping  ! 


THE   LOST   SUMMER 

I  sought  a  summer  that  I  knew. 

Some  time  in  those  far  distant  years, 
On  spirit  wing  away  that  flew, 

With  all  its  wealth  of  smiles  and  tears, 
With  all  its  roses  glowing  red. 

The  loveliest  that  ever  blew — 
Ah  !  is  it  lost,  or  is  it  dead  ? 

No  more  I'll  see  it  bloom  anew. 


I  sought  a  love  that  once  was  true 

And  fervent  as  the  skies  of  June  : 
It  bathed  the  world  in  light  and  dew  ; 

It  was  Life's  star  and  sun  and  moon. 
Oh,  weary  search  1  oh,  stinging  pain  ! 

The  summer  that  so  long  hath  fled 
Will  come  to  me  as  soon  again 

As  that  lost  love,  so  cold  and  dead  ! 
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AD   ASTRA 

Of  foaming  wave  and  red  volcano  born, 

Astarte  like  thou  reignst,  bright  Austral  clime  ! 
In  all  the  splendour  of  thy  glowing  prime 

Of  sensuous  beauty,  fresh  as  opening  morn — 
But,  on  the  fairness  of  thy  queenly  face. 
No  soulful  light  is  there,  nor  tender  grace. 

Thou  hast  no  token  from  the  shadowy  land, 
The  storied  past,  heroic  and  sublime  ; 
No  sacred  lore  or  cryptic  myth  of  time, 

Nor  print  of  footstep  on  thy  golden  sand. 

Blank,  mute,  and  barren — earth  and  sea  and  sky- 
On  thee  are  writ  no  records  proud  and  high. 

But,  lo  !  a  vision  comes — perchance  a  dream — 
A  voice  is  heard  from  out  the  heaving  deep. 
The  bonds  are  broken  of  that  spell-bound  sleep 

Before  the  glory  of  the  dawning  beam. 
A  glad  awaking — low  and  soft  and  clear 
Thy  murmured  accents  fall  upon  the  ear. 

For  thou  art  risen  thro'  the  mist  and  gloom. 
The  spirit-breath  informs  thee,  and  the  sign 
Is  on  thy  brow,  immortal  and  divine. 

Oh  !  lovely  land  of  roseate  light  and  bloom, 
Warm  from  thy  boSom,  with  thine  essence  rife, 
What  teeming  forms  appear  of  glorious  life  1 
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Thro'  maze  of  orange  grove  and  clust'ring  vine 
Flit  airy  shapes  by  poet  fancy  wrought ; 
The  perfumed  air  with  songful  strains  is  fraught  ; 

And  nymph  and  fay  in  light-linked  dances  twine. 
And,  oh  !  the  quick'ning  joy  that  burns  and  thrills 
On  silvery  streams  and  purple-tinted  hiUs  ! 

Australia  Fehx,  born  to  name  and  fame. 

Onward  to  starry  heights  thy  path  doth  tend, 
As  flame  shoots  upward,  so  must  thou  ascend 

Tc  noble  impulse  and  heroic  aim. 

And  reach  at  length  thy  glorious  destiny — 
A  place  amongst  the  nations,  proud  and  free  ! 


LOOKING  IN 

Ths  shadows  of  the  evening  gather  faintly. 

Grey  and  pensive,  on  the  mountain  and  the  plain. 

Bringing  memories  of  the  dead  time,  sad  and  saintly. 
Blended  strangely  in  a  low,  funeral  strain. 

Oh,  that  thought  the  earth  and  ocean  all  pervading. 
Brooding  ever,  or  in  sunshine  or  in  rain, 

Tingeing  all  the  wide  horizon  with  its  shading. 
Killing  slowly  with  the  poison  of  its  pain. 

My  soul's  deep  chords  have  aU  too  high  a  tension, 
Wrought  to  fineness  far  beyond  this  mortal  clay  ; 

Standing  lonely  on  the  mountain  of  Ascension, 
Distant  far  I  see  the  purer,  clearer  day. 
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Hymn  for  the  Month  of  May- 
Dying  of  the  longing  and  the  aspiration, 

Dying  of  the  sense  of  beauty  strung  to  pain — 
The  burthen  of  a  mighty  desolation, 

And  the  dream  of  that  which  ne'er  will  come  again. 

HYMN  FOR  THE  MONTH  OF  MAY 

How  lovely  is  thy  face,  O  Virgin  Mother  ! — 

A  lily  filled  with  moonlight's  crystal  dew  ; 
How  gentle  is  thy  smile,  O  holiest  Mother  ! 

Where  Love  and  Mercy  beam  for  ever  new. 
White-winged  angels  near  thee  roam  in  gladness, 

O  Rose  of  Jesse's  stem  !  in  endless  bloom  ; 
Foul  demons  hear  thy  name  in  fear  and  sadness, 

And  fly  before  thee,  wailing,  to  their  doom. 

Here,  at  thy  shrine,  soul-storms  are  calmly  hushing, 

Heart-pangs  are  healed  that  long  have  rankling  lain  ; 
Sweet  tears,  like  silvery  showers  of  spring,  are  gushing, 

Where  once  were  poured  the  blistering  drops  of  pain. 
Oh,  as  the  wintry  clouds  at  length  have  vanished. 

And  summer  comes  again,  with  sun  and  blue, 
All  earthly  passion  by  thy  name  is  banished, 

And  we  repose  in  Heaven's  own  sunshine  true. 

As  leaves  and  flowers  are  round  us  brightly  blowing. 

In  this  fair  moon  of  promise  given  to  thee. 
May  Faith,  and  Hope,  and  Love  spring  out  as  glowing. 

And  green  within  our  hearts  for  ever  be. 
O  Rose  of  "  Mystic  Beauty  !  "  "  Star  of  Morning  !  " 

Before  thy  shrine  we  lowly  bend  and  pray. 
While  Nature's  myriad  beauties,  now  returning. 

Hymn  forth  thy  praise,  O  glorious  Queen  of  May  ! 
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MATER   REDEMPTORIS 

O  happy  Mother  !  clasping  to  thy  breast 

The  babe  new-born, 
Entranced  in  the  deep  and  golden  rest 

Of  Love's  own  morn. 
Maiden  Mother,  with  the  drooping  eye 

And  lily  brow  ! 
None  purer,  fairer,  breathes  beneath  the  sky 

More  blest  than  thou  ! 


O  blest !  O  favoured  !  thou  whose  parent-love 

May  thus  adore, 
And  feel  thy  deepest  throbs  can  never  prove 

Than  duty  more. 
O  thou,  of  Mothers  all  the  only  one 

Beneath  the  skies. 
Who  may,  unsinning,  kneel  before  thy  Son 

And  idolise  ! 


O  Mother  !  thou  whose  heart  can  never  know 

That  pain  of  pain 
That  others  feel,  whose  darling  ones  lie  low 

With  sin's  dark  stain; 
O  thou,  whose  soul  can  never  quake  with  dread, 

Or  faint  in  gloom. 
Lest  Judgment  call  upon  the  loved  head 

Eternal  doom  ! 
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Mother  of  our  Redeemer — mother's  heart  ! 

Oh,  hear  the  prayer 
That  earthly  mothers  pour,  with  bitter  smart, 
In  their  despair  ! 
"  Cause  of  our  Joy  !  "  dispel  the  shades  of  grief 

That  loom  above  ! 
"  Health  of  the  Weak  !  "  give  fainting  hearts  relief 
In  thy  deep  love  ! 

THE   DREAM   OF   EDEN 

Woe  is  me — the  roses  fade, 
In  my  morn  of  summer  blowing. 
And  my  wane  of  life  is  flowing 
Thro'  the  cypress  shade — 
Thro'  the  darkness  with  a  moaning, 
Thousand  mingled  woes  intoning — 
Thro'  the  deep  black  shade  : 
Wailing  o'er  the  olden  dream. 
Wailing,  moaning  o'er  the  dream — 
The  golden  dream  of  Eden  ! 

Proud  were  Anak's  sons,  and  tall ; 
Stately  in  the  columned  palace  ; 
Drinking  from  the  jewel'd  chalice, 
I  amongst  them  all, 
With  my  soul's  innate  divining. 
Saw  the  radiant  vision  shining. 
Heard  the  mystic  call, 
Telling  of  the  olden  dream, 
Softly  telling  of  the  dream — 
The  golden  dream  of  Eden  ! 
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Blooming  is  it  far  away, 

Bright  as  on  its  first  glad  morning. 

Gem-like  flowers  its  vales  adorning, 

Of  the  primal  May. 

Mellow  is  the  sunlight  sleeping. 

Gladly  is  the  music  leaping 

From  the  river's  spray  : 

Murmuring  out  the  olden  dream, 

Murmuring,  singing  of  the  dream — 

The  golden  dream  of  Eden  ! 

Rich  its  fruits  of  blushing  hue. 

Drooping  with  their  weight  of  splendour. 

Hid  the  leafy  curtains  under, 

Glowing,  trembling  through. 

Heavy  is  the  balm  that  lieth 

On  the  breeze  that  softly  sigheth 

In  the  falling  dew  : 

Breathing  of  the  olden  dream, 

Breathing,  murmuring  out  the  dream — 

The  golden  dream  of  Eden  ! 

Then  a  voice  came,  deep  and  low — 
Fiery  sword  is  there  to  save  it ;  " 
But,  I  answer'd,  "  I  will  brave  it  ; 
I  will  onward  go. 

Thro'  the  darkness,  strange  and  solemn, 
Shrouding  stately  dome  and  column, 
Thro'  the  lightning's  glow — 
For  the  olden,  golden  dream — 
For  the  gorgeous,  glowing  dream — 
The  wild,  wild  dream  of  Eden  1  " 
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"  Fold  thy  spirit's  eager  plume, 
Desert  plains  thy  steps  environ  ; 
As  a  mass  of  heated  iron, 
Skies   before  thee  loom. 
Tempest  thunders  round  thee  hover, 
O'er  the  land  thou  wouldst  discover — 
O'er  the  land  of  bloom. 
Dream  no  more  the  olden  dream. 
Sigh  not,  muse  not,  o'er  the  dream — 
The  golden  dream  of  Eden  !  " 

But  another  shape  stood  near. 

In  a  garb  of  light  enwoven  : 

Doubt  and  danger  then  were  cloven, 

Dimmed  the  shade  of  fear. 

And  my  being,  ever  haunted 

By  the  vision  all  enchanted. 

By  that  presence  dear, 

Saw  more  brightly  shine  the  dream — 

Wilder,  brighter  grow  the  dream — - 

The  golden  dream  of  Eden  ! 

Deep  I  drank  the  ruby  wine 
Of  a  strange  ecstatic  madness : 
Leap'd  my  heart  with  mystic  gladness 
From  some  realm  divine. 
Lurid  flame  within  me  glowing. 
With  my  life-blood  mingled  flowing. 
Till  all  power  was  mine  : 
And  I  dream'd  the  frenzied  dream — 
Dream'd  within  my  soul  the  dream — 
The  olden  dream  of  Eden. 
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The  Dream  of  Eden 

Anon,  I  heard  the  choral  strain 

From  that  clime  of  wonder  springing, 

Winds  and  waves  harmonious  ringing 

Thro'  the  hallowed  plain. 

Round  me,  o'er  me,  softly  steaHng, 

Strangely  to  my  soul  appealing. 

Thrilling  thro'  each  vein. 

Ah  !  that  long  lost,  faded  dream  ; 

Ah  !  that  dream  beyond  a  dream — 

The  golden  dream  of  Eden  ! 

Woe  is  me  on  earth  below, 

To  seek  that  vale  of  bliss  immortal  ; 

Thro'  shadows  deep  that  veil  its  portal, 

Angel  joys  to  know. 

But  the  magic  voice  came  sighing. 

And  my  inmost  heart  replying 

To  its  whispers  low. 

Hurried  onward  to  the  dream, 

Sought  the  wild  eternal  dream — 

The  old,  old  dream  of  Eden  ! 

Then,  our  wings  of  power  elate, 
Freshly  on  the  breath  of  morning. 
Recking  not  the  signs  of  warning, 
Rush'd  we  on  our  fate. 
Heeding  not  the  clouds  that  cover'd, 
Nor  the  brooding  curse  that  hover'd 
O'er  the  frowning  gate  : 
For  we  madly  dream'd  the  dream. 
Panted  for  the  dream  of  dreams — 
The  olden  dream  of  Eden  ! 
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The  Dream  of  Eden 

Sudden  from  the  lurid  gloom, 

Flash'd  the  fiery  sword  before  us, 

And  the  lightnings  darted  o'er  us, 

And  the  thunder's  boom. 

Till  struck  down  by  that  wild  anguish. 

With  the  brand  of  Cain  to  languish. 

Knew  he  of  our  doom  : 

For  the  dream  we  dared  to  dream. 

For  the  wild,  unhallow'd  dream — 

The  long-banned  dream  of  Eden  ! 

Again  the  solemn  voice  is  near — 
Oh  !  hapless  in  thy  wild  believing. 
Chains  of  wrath  and  woe  enweaving. 
That  dread  sentence  hear  ! 
No  more,  no  more,  that  gate  uncloses. 
To  mortal  eyes  its  fadeless  roses, 
Its  skies  of  azure  clear  ; 
For  ever  there  the  flame-sword  wielding 
Stands  the  guardian  stern,  unyielding. 
Thro'  each  long,  long  year  : 
Breathing  terror  for  that  dream. 
That  fatal,  mystic,  mournful  dream — 
The  old,  old  dream  of  Eden  ! 
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Dead  Years 

DEAD  YEARS 
Wednesday,  March  6,  1861 

Come  back,  dead  years,  come  back,  we  said, 
And  slowly  from  their  silent  grave 

A  shadowy  host  by  memory  led 

Came  stealing  o'er  the  Lethean  wave — 

With  noiseless  feet  from  that  far  distant  shore. 

And  hollow  voices  murmuring  "  never  more." 

How  sadly  gleams  each  spectral  eye, 
With  all  the  solemn  lore  of  death  ; 

And  yet  the  violet's  softest  sigh 

Is  not  more  fragrant  than  the  breath 

Ye  pour  around,  O  melancholy  train. 

From  your  deep  hoards  of  pleasure  and  of  pain. 

O  pallid  shadows  in  your  shrouds. 

Ye  weave  such  thoughts  as  once  of  old 

Lit  up  with  hues  of  sunset  clouds 

Life's  dreary  waste  of  barren  mould — 

Thro'  all  the  circling  wilderness  of  air 

Lo  !  vivid  groups  are  winding  calm  and  fair  ! 

Faint  whispers  now  are  on  each  tongue- 
Such  strains  as  once  we  lov'd  to  hear 

Float  through  the  breezy  vault  along, 
And  thrill  the  eager  list'ning  ear. 
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Dead  Years 

Words  in  a  voiceless  language  round  us  team 
Linked  to  the  magic  music  of  a  dream. 

Still  backward  as  the  shadows  glance, 
Beneath  the  moonlight  meadows  green, 

Wrapped  in  a  deep  and  slumbrous  trance, 
Broad-spreading  there  are  faintly  seen  ; 

With  arabasques  of  leaf,  and  tree,  and  flow'r. 

Wrought  by  the  silvery  pencil  of  the  hour. 

And  now  the  dawning's  ruddy  glow 
Falls  on  the  grey  old  garden  door. 

Where  ivy  clusters  thickly  grow 
Beneath  the  spreading  sycamore. 

Within  the  hawthorn's  wealth  of  blossom  snow 

The  linnet  sings  a  tale  of  long  ago. 

O'er  earth  and  sea  there  is  a  hush, 
Such  calm  as  sinless  nature  knows, 

Ere  pain  and  sorrow  come  to  crush, 
And  plant  the  thorn  around  the  rose  ; 

But  soon,  alas  !  beneath  our  longing  gaze. 

Still  deeper  gathers  round  the  dismal  haze. 

And  with  receding  step  they  glide 

Again  into  the  silent  land, 
Across  the  dark  and  sunless  tide, 

With  hollow  voice  and  waving  hand. 
Like  mountain  mists  dissolving  to  the  view. 
Ye  lov'd,  lost,  melancholy  shades,  adieu  ! 
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PURISSIMA 
"  But  She  is  so  Cold  " 

Yes  !  she  is  cold — the  fair  white  coldness  gleaming 
Upon  the  stainless  lily's  fragrant  breast — 

The  lovely  coldness  purity's  beseeming, 

'Neath  whose  enchantment  passion  sinks  to  rest — 

O  coldness  sweet  informed  by  flame  divine  : 

O  radiant  coldness  meet  for  love's  own  shrine. 

My  damosel  in  this  dim  sphere  abiding, 

No  hurt  for  her  hath  earthly  guile  or  wrong  ; 

In  virgin  stillness  through  the  tumult  ghding 
She  walks  unfearing — innocently  strong — 

With  dark,  sweet  eyes  veiled  by  the  drooping  lid. 

As  dusky  grapes  half  in  their  leafage  hid. 

If  aught  of  evil  come  with  rude  assailing, 
Her  angel  whiteness  to  molest  or  soil. 

Straightway  subdued  to  good,  before  her  quailing, 
In  wild  amaze  it  swiftly  doth  recoil — 

And  she,  unknowing  in  her  tender  grace, 

Goes  past — the  Hght  of  Heaven  upon  her  face  ! 


COLUMBIA 

Wail,  wild  Atlantic  billows, 
Wail  o'er  a  Nation's  shame ; 

For  a  strife  no  glory  hallows. 
For  a  crushed  and  fallen  fame 
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Columbia 

For  that  temple  reared  so  solemn 
By  heroic  hearts  and  hands, 

Now  shattered,  dome  and  column, 
A  wreck  upon  the  sands. 

Set  proud  sun  in  thy  glory  ; 

Go  down  in  darkest  night, 
O'er  hills  and  forests  hoary, 

Once  gladdened  by  thy  light. 
Thou,  thou  of  that  bright  morning, 

When  Freedom's  crown  so  grand, 
With  high  prophetic  warning. 

Was  set  on  that  young  land. 

O  strife  of  pain  and  horror  ! 

O  strife  of  wrath  and  wrong  ! 
Accurs'd  thy  march  of  error 

The  nations  all  among  ! 
By  thee  the  fruit  is  blasted 

Of  years  of  blood  and  toil ; 
The  draught  thy  free  men  tasted 

Lies  spill'd  upon  the  soil ! 

Thou  trackest  the  footsteps  onward 

Of  soldier  and  of  sage. 
That  path  that  led  us  sunward 

Effacing  in  thy  rage. 
Thou  seekest  the  records  graven 

In  the  sacred  time  of  yore  ; 
But,  fouler  than  the  raven. 

Thy  touch  defiles  them  o'er  ! 
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Columbia,  lowly  fallen 

From  thy  beauty  and  thy  power  ! 
Lo  !  thy  streams  with  gore  are  swollen, 

And  good  angels  weep  the  hour. 
Woe  for  the  day  that  cometh, 

Of  darkness  and  of  doom, 
When  the  funeral  bell  low  boometh 

O'er  thy  greatness  in  the  tomb. 


TENEBILE 


Night's  solemn  hour  !  upon  the  holy  fane, 

The  mystic  lights  upon  the  altar  burn. 
And  voices  chanting  in  a  sad  refrain, 
Unceasing  seem  to  mourn — 

When  lo  !  with  sudden  smite, 
Is  quenched  one  shining  light, 
One  light  has  vanished  from  the  holy  fane. 


Thus  one  by  one  in  gathering  fear  and  gloom 

The  phantom  voices  murmuring  low  between, 
Each  light  goes  out  with  fatal  stroke  of  doom, 
Until  upon  the  scene 

A  dismal  darkness  falls, 
A  silence  that  appals, 
The  darkness  and  the  silence  of  the  tomb  ! 
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Tenebrze 

Upon  the  mournful  drama,  thro'  his  tears, 

The  lonely  watcher  gazed  in  trembling  awe  ; 
Before  him  loomed  the  phantoms  of  the  years 
Thro'  which  his  life's  sad  Tenebrse  he  saw — 
Uprose  in  bright  array. 
As  once  upon  his  way. 
The  light  from  out  the  mists  of  vanished  years. 

The  glowing  lights  of  Joy,  and  Hope,  and  Love, 

How  fair  to  his  enchanted  eyes  they  seem — 
No  boding  voice — no  threatening  sign  to  move 
The  glamour  of  that  dream — 
A  moment !  dark  and  dire, 
Descends  the  stroke  of  ire, 
One  light  is  quenched  for  aye  that  shone  above  ! 

Thus  one  by  one  in  gathering  fear  and  gloom 

The  plaintive  voices  murmuring  low  between, 
Each  light  goes  out  with  cruel  stroke  of  doom, 
Until  upon  the  scene 

The  dreadful  darkness  falls, 
A  silence  that  appals. 
The  darkness  and  the  silence  of  the  tomb  ! 
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